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The New St. Michael’s School, Cleveland, Ohio. A Type of the Modern Parochial Schools Now 
Being Erected in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


NUMBER of large and very artistic parochial 

school buildings are now in process of construc- 

tion in different cities of the country. Notable 
among these is the new St. Cecilia’s school, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This building, which is to cost $200,000, will be 
the largest of its kind in Brooklyn. It will be five stories 
high, and on the roof will be a garden. An elevator will 
run from the basement to the roof. There will be thirty- 
two classrooms and four large assembly rooms in the 
building. 

Above we present a picture of the handsome new 
school now being erected by St. Michael’s parish, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at an approximate cost of $110,000. The archi- 
tectural lines of this building are very pleasing, as is also 
the color effect of the material used—Ambherst sandstone, 


red tile for the roof, and copper metal work. Reinforced 
concrete construction has been used for all floors and 
stairways, making the structure absolutely fireproof. The 
corridors, vestibules and stairs will be covered with mar- 
ble terrazzo. There will be eighteen classrooms 27x34, 
with cloakrooms isolating each from the adjoining rooms. 
A large auditorium on the ground floor, with bal- 
cony on the first floor and seating capacity of 1,200, will 
be a feature of the building. There will also be a gymna- 
sium, bowling alley, clubrooms, etc. The architect of 
the new St. Michael’s school is Emile Uhlrich. Rev. 
Joseph Koudelka is the pastor of the church, and it is 
due to his energy, zeal and progressiveness that the 800 
children of the parish will soon be housed in a model 
school building. For floor plans see page 171. 


Published the first of each month September to June inclusive, by 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL CO.--Publishers,--Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Catholic School Journal 


A Magazine of Educational Topics 
; and School Methods. 


IssuED THE First oF Eacu Monts, SEP- 
TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Milwaukee, Wis. 


as *“‘Second-class” mail matter. 


TERMS: The price of The Journal is 
one dollar per year for all subscriptions in 
the United States and Insular Possessions, 
Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 
in Postal, Union, $1.20 per year. 

ANCES: Remit b 
or express money orders. 
oes are sent, add 10 cents for bank ex- 
change. 

CEIPTS: Subscription payments are 
always acknowledged by postal receipt form, 
showing period covered by the payment. 
Subscribers are requested to keep their re- 
ceipt card as memorandum of their account. 
However, if receipt is lost, we will furnish 
statement of account on request. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: When a change 
of address is ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given. 

MANUSCRIPTS: e Journal is always 
pleased to receive articles from experienced 
workers in the field of Catholic education. 
One of the original purposes in establishi: 
the magazine was to ve Oatholic schoo 
teachers a medium for the exchange of views 
and experiences. If you have ideas or sug- 
gestions that you think will be of value to 
your fellow-workers, do not hesitate to send 
them to The Journal. 


Che Catholic School Journal Cv. 


Evening Wisconsin Bldg Milwaukee, Wis. 


Considered Carefully for 


YOUR INTEREST Fall Adoption .x 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 


DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


i By a Seminary Professor Fourth Edition 
ni Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


ii) Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
} Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE 
E. J. JOHNSON CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


SLATE 


“MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Last Forever” 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


= ==) DRAWING IN COLOR 


Fe 


Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation oftone. Ghe Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 


A sample box containing seven colors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 
this advertisement. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


BLAGKBOARDS 


Production the largest. » 
Quality and finish the best. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations made. 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 
Our Speciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Teachers are Expected to Know 


Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
M. Barnes Co. 
262 WasasH - 


CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy. 
Relief Maps Geology, Zoo For Schools of 
° all Grades. Lantern Slides, Ete. 
ASK FOR LIST. 
WASHINCTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 
‘orty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks witb 
duplicate ents, for $2.00. Twenty-four types of In- 
vertebrates for $3.5@. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


Commissioner Harris writes: “ schoo! in the United States, is 
_my opinion, should 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


GIVES BETTER LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND HOS- 
: PITALS have been furnished with SHADES HUNG 
COMPLETE on them. 


The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 


Send for booklet and freesample of The Johnson Window Stop ©2 
which the Adjuster works 


R. R. JOHNSON, RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 
57-59 East lith Street, NEW YORK 
Write us for sampies and Prices on Century Pens. 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 
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WHY is it received with such remarkable favor? BEGAUSE: 


It meets the modern demand for a practical course in geography. 

, It embodies what conservative teachers now regard as a safe 

M AU R Yy S mean between the widely divergent theories of recent geographies. 

It treats physiography with clearness—exceptionally helpful 
pictorial illustrations and explanations. 


' It aims to give the pupil a familiar acquaintance with the world’s 
N FE W —_ productive and commercial industries—its busy peoples and 
It has hundreds of industrial pictures gathered from all parts of 
the world—photographs showing machinery in actual operation— 
& 0 M PLETE pictures of the commerce of the world, and characteristic scenes 
in the life of the peoples. 


It places beneath these pictures descriptive text, giving a clear 
idea of processes of manufacture or other required explanations, 


GE 0 G R ADH Yy Thus the rich array of pictures is made to give definite instruction, 


It has new and revised maps of present accuracy. 
It has full index and pronounciation of geographical names. 


Correspondence Cordially Invited 


wo UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY «~ 


Now Orin Oe, Cana Steet 2-29 West 23 Street, New York 


Miss STELLA M. SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


In four parts: Pad form: Each pad containing the necessary paper for the work required in that pad. 


PART ONE consists of THIRTY-THREE LESSONS in the scientific use of the type- 
writer, its expert operation and care. 

PART TWO consists of TWENTY LESSONS in letter forms and correspondence with 
drills and exercises in the expert use of the typewriter. 

PART THREE consists of a series of exercises in making carbon and letter-press copies, 
addressing envelopes, preparation of Playwright’s copy from manuscript, billing and 
elementary work in legal forms. 

PART FOUR consists of a series of exercises in legal documents; including the prepara- 
tion of TWENTY-FIVE LEGAL, FORMS, detached and in cases; specifications, en- 
dorsing and backing of legal documents. 


The four parts provide the most complete, high-grade course of instruction in touch typewriting and in business 
and legal forms that has ever been prepared for the use of students. 


‘NO EXTRA EXPENSE FOR PRACTICE PAPER; it is all included in the pad. Make your 
students proficient in typewritng and they will have no difficulty in securing positions. 


We shall be glad to send sample copies to teachers in parochial schools and academies upon receipt 
of request. 


sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, ANd. 
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“SAVE MONEY 
EVERY DAY” 


Each unnecessary stamp 
you use wastes money. 

Use one cent too little and 
perhaps your package won’t 
arrive. 

You can’t afford to guess. 


The Pelouze Postal Scales 


point to the number of cents 
required the momentthe letter 
or package is placed on scale. 

You don’t have to figure— 
the scale does it for you. 
National 41bs.$3.00 Star . . . 1lb. $1.50 
Union . Ibs. 2.50 Crescent . 11b, 1.00 
Columbian 2lbs. 2.00 


Every Pelouze Scale is Guaranteed Accurate 


and will stay that way. 
The Pelouze Postal Scales 
have a double needle point- 
ed index that starts at the 
top and moves through a 
slot. Very easy to read. 


Commereial . 121bs. 3.75 
Ibs. 2.50 
Victor... 175 


Accept No Substitute 


prices. 


Don’t forget to look over the advertisements in this 
yg number of The Journal. Every advertisement contained ’ 
Don t in the magazine relates to something of interest and value Don t 
to school people. Every firm advertising here is reliable 
and well disposed toward Catholic school interests. 
Forget Hence, all readers of The Journal who write to these Forget 
dealers can feel assured of satisfactory treatment and low 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


WILLIAM JENKINS 851-863 Sixth NEW YORK 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other well. 


known methods. OUR PUBLICATIONS 

are up-to-date and used in many ot the best schools and colleges. 
The general stock of imported books is large, not only our own 
publications, but those of all publishersat home and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, low- 
priced, contain master-pieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
authors. Many have notesin English. A complete catalogue of 
all publications, also of imported books sent when requested. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 


SIMPLE CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Accompagnée d’un Ques- 
tionnaire et Basée sur la Réforme de la Syntaxe. Cloth, 220 pages, $1.00. 
First, itisin French; difficult words and sentences are translated into English an@ 


placed in parentheses. 


Second, rules and exceptions are based upon the ‘Reform of th* 


Syntax.” Third, English exercises to be translated into French are invaluable, Fourth: 
the “Questionnaire” of great assistance to teachers and pupils, can be used for conversa” 
tion, as questions and answers are in simple form; pedagogy avoided. Fifth, the chapter 
on distinction between masculine and feminine nouns will be much appreciated. 


Send for Catalogue ‘“‘P”’ 
For Sale Everywhere by Leading Dealers 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO. 


118.132 W. Jackson, Boul’d Chicago 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s 
great paintings 


ONE SENT EACH for 25 or more, Size 54%.x8 
7 120 for $1.00, Postpaid. 
(3 to 5 times size of this Madonna.) Many of 
them in the beautiful Boston Edition. 
Half-cent size, 8x3%, 50 for 25 cents. Extra 
Size, 10x12, 11 for 60 cents. Gems of Art. 
Order now before our holiday rush begins. 
Catalogue of 1000 illustrations, two pictures: 
and a bird picture for 2 cent stamp in November: 


25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25forchildren’ 
or 25 on the Life of Christ, or Booklet Madonnas, 
for 25 cents, or Christmas set of 120 Beautiful Art 
Subjects, no two alike for $1.00, 


Bird Pictures in Colors 7x9. Two cents each for 13 
or more; $1.75 per hundred. 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration. Can you 
afford to have your schoolroom unattractive 
when you can buy beautiful pictures, 22 x 28, for 
75 cents each, 8 for $5.00, . 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 436, Malden, Mass, 


Climaxes. In taking rh 


of the rarest sort, l5c. 
The Lost Prince—Fairy play. Exciting plot, beautiful scenes, 25c. 
Christmas for All Nations—Instructive play. full of interest, 15c. 
Christmas Dream—Mother Goose Children in new rhymes, Very 
Guptill’s Christmas Dialogues—Original. Excellent. Successful, 25c. 
Oth Century Christmas Exercises—U p-to-date, ideal, 15c. 
Peast in the Wilderness—Play for Christmas. right and clever, l5c. 
Christmas Dialogues and Plays—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 
Pin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—)iversified, usable, delightful, 15c. 


Christmas Star Drill—Fancy marches, etc. super . le. 
How to Celebrate Christmas and All Uther Hol days. A great success, 25c. 
In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. Intensely interesting, 


Christmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, l5c. 
Guptill’s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, 15c. 


or concert. Has no equal, 
Send for descriptive list. 
Merry 
excellent selections for Christmas and other special Gove 1 
Send for complete list of Entertainments of al kinds. 


Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils, 
Ho School Entertainment Iz Complete Without Them. 


6 for 50c. Size 24 x 36. 


CHOICE NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A Christmas Joke—Play for young Lor old. The Richest Humor and Exciting 
me, 25c. 

Christmas at Skeeter Gorner—Delightfal play, presenting old-time school. Humor 


Surprised Grumbler—Christmas operetta. Brilliant music, sparkling words, lc. 


25c. 
Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, iy planned, 15c. 


Festive Songs for Little Slagess-- Hew Action songs of rare quality. For school 
Bong Nevelties—The most unique ‘hits for entertainments. 20 new numbers. 
Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new cong book, contains 


NEW BLACKBOARD STENGILS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Santa Claus Visions of Santa Claus Going down the Chimn 

Helping Santa Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and Ho! 4 

Writing to Santa Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like « 

Christmas Tree Santa and Automobile unc’ 

Holly Border Telephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 

A Stocking Full Christmas Stocking Tree (dog and children) 

Santa and Reindeer Happy New Year Hunting for Santa (tote with 

Santa ona Bicycle Merry Christmas candles 

Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children 
anta’s Farewell Motto—Peace on Kart! tto—Good Will Toward Men 


M 
Santa’s Reception Tegpentag ter Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales (3 tots) 
each, 


March Brothers, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 


The Night Before Christmas—Play for Gra: 
Heir of Mt. Vernon—UCvlonial P 


OTHER NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


absorbing plot. Capital new songs, 2 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOG 


lishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 


mmar or High School, or Mixed Grades, Most 


ngs, 
lay. Christmas with Washington. Stately, beautiful, 25c, 
Christmas at Santa Claus’ House—Play fur Children. Full of lively happenings, 25c. 

Just after Christmas Dinner—Song novelty. Solo or Chorus. A Gem, 2%. 

The Bethlehem Babe—A eweet song-storv-of the Chriat-child. 


Solo, Duet or Chorus, 25c. 
SEND FOR TA 
March Brothers, Pub 


Mail and Express 
16 Ibs. $5.00 
ak 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1906. 

Th. 1—All Saints Day. Benignus. Gildebert. 

2—All Souls Day. Justus. Tobias. Eudox. 

38—Hubert, B. Pirminius. Winefreda. 
4—Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. Charles Borromeo. 
5—Zachary, Pr. Elizabeth. Philotheus. 
6—Leonard. Winoc, A. Atticus. Felix. 
7—Engelbert, B. M. Willibrord, B. 

8—Godfrey. Four Saints Crowned. 

9—Basilica of Savior. Theodore. 
10—Andrew, Av. Tryphon. Monitor. 
11—Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. Patronage, B. V. M. 
12—Martin, P. Livinus. Cunibert, B. 
13—Stanislaus. Homobonus. Nicholas. 
. 14—Josaphat, B. Jucundus. Clementine. 
. 15—Gertrude. Leopold. Eugene. Felix. 
16—Didacus. Edmund. Othmar, Ab. 
17—Gregory the Wonderw. Anianus, B. 
18—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 
19—Elizabeth of Thuringia. Pontian. 
20—Felix of Valois. Edmund, K. M. 
21—Presentation B. V. M. Honorius. 
. 22—Cecilia, V. M. Pragmatius. Maurus. 
23—Clement, P. M. Felicitas. Trudo. 
24—John of the Cross. Chrysogonus, M. 
25—Last Sunday after Pentecost. Catherine, V. M. 
26—Silvester. Pet. Alex. Leon. Conrad. 
27—Barlaam and Josaphat. Virgilius. 
. 28—Hortulanus. Sosthenes. Gregory. 
. 29—Saturninus. Illuminata. Demetrius. 
30—Andrew, Ap. Maura. Justina. 


“There is a custom which exists in many schools which 
I cordially recommend to all our pastors,” says Rev. 
James F. Nolan, superintendent of parochial schools in 
the archdiocese of Baltimore. “Twice a week the children 
of the four upper grades are assembled in one large room 
and an instruction of half an hour is given by the pastor or 
his assistant. I much prefer this method to the separate 
instruction of each class, because it saves the instructor 
a great deal of time, and also because it lends to the exer- 
cise an air of solemnity which as a religious act it ought 
to have, and lifts it above the level of ordinary class work. 
Nor will it degenerate so easily into a mere asking of 
questions and receiving of answers. When the instruction 
is given but once a week it should never exceed forty-five 
minutes in duration.” 


* * * 


The proper temperature for a schoolroom is 68° F., 
and it should not be allowed to rise over 70° F. Constant 
living in an overheated atmosphere renders one unable to 
stand any exposure without contracting colds and catar- 
thal affections. Many hygienists of repute, principally 
Europeans, advocate a much lower temperature for school- 
rooms, but the best authorities in this country approve of 
a temperature averaging 68° F. Two thermometers should 
be placed in the extreme corners of the room, as the tem- 
perature at the forward part of the room, if heated by a 
stove, or by registers or radiators, will often be above the 
required point, while that of the distant parts of the room 
is considerably below. The temperature should not vary 
more than three degrees in any part of the room. If, at 
the opening of school work, the thermometer does not 
register 60° F. the school should be dismissed. 


* * * 


The following opinion will be a shock to those who are 
are always boasting of the superiority of the public schools 
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over the parochial. It comes from the manager of a 
large New York store, who has had much experience in 
hiring office help: “I was so discouraged with letters and 
application blanks written by graduates from our public 
schools that I decided to try the parochial schools. I 
went first to the priest in charge of St. Joseph’s parochial 
school at Sixth avenue and Waverly place, Father Spell- 
man by name. I thought I would like to get boys from 
that parish because it is so close to the business section. 
Father Spellman was courteous, but he could not oblige 
me. Every one of last June’s graduates had been placed 
in store or office, and every graduate in the class of June, 
1907, is spoken for by some business man in the Wall 
street or wholesale district. I am not a Catholic, but I 
believe in the old fashioned three R system followed in 
the parochial schools. I sent two of my men to uptown 
parochial schools and found the same conditions prevail- 
ing—every boy has a place waiting for him. I am a good 
American, too; but I must confess that the best boy for 
the business man to select today as a beginner is the lad 
who is fresh from Ireland, with his common school educa- 
tion. He cannot do gymnastics, he has never seen a pot 
of flowers or a bowl of goldfish on the window ledge of 
his schoolroom; he cannot cut out paper boats or knit 
reins for his little brother; but he can write a legible 
hand, spell correctly and figure accurately. Furthermore, 
he regards his elders with respect, not as a joke.” 


* * * 


Pius aspirations should receive attention in all grades 
of the school. Where pupils have learned aspirations in 
the lower grades it will only be necessary for upper grade 
teachers to occasionally suggest the value of repeating 
them mentally or orally during the day. Now and then 
grammar grade teachers might ask their pupils to write 
out all the aspirations they know and hand them in. Have 
papers with the greatest number of correctly written 
aspirations read to the class. This will refresh the minds 
of the pupils and teach additional aspirations. The fol- 
lowing are the most generally used aspirations. They all 
have attached to them indulgences of so many days. 

Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I offer you my heart and 
soul! 

Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, assist me in my last agony! 

Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, may I breathe forth my soul 
in peace with you! 

Sweetest heart of Jesus, be Thou my love! 

Sweetest heart of Mary, be my salvation! 

Sacred heart of Jesus, have mercy on us! 

May the sacred heart of Jesus be everywhere loved! 

My Jesus, mercy! 

Immaculate heart of Mary, pray for us! 


* * * 


“Kindly send me eighteen copies of the October num- 
ber of The Catholic School Journal,” writes Sister M. 
Bertile of St. John’s school, Brooklyn, N. Y. “This num- 
ber is particularly interesting and helpful to the teachers. 
The talk on ‘Good Manners’ prompted me to write for a 
copy for each teacher in our school.” 
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This is a sample of the kind of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. The careful reader of The Journal is 
sure to find something in every number of the magazine 
that just meets a teaching need he has had in mind. Time 
spent in reading The Journal is time saved for the school 
by the economy of better methods and ready material. 

* * * 

The Number Forty—Our Lord fasted for forty days 
and was seen for forty days after His resurrection. Moses 
was forty days on the mount and Elijah was fed forty 
days by the ravens. Forty days of rain made the great 
flood and it was the same time in subsiding. Nineveh had 
forty days to repent. A quarantine lasts forty days. In 
ancient times the tenant of a knight gave forty days of 
service. In old England if a man committed manslaughter 
and was fined his fine was required within forty days; and 
members of parliament were exempt from arrest for 
forty days before the assembling of the house of commons, 
and forty days after it was adjourned. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN OUR PARISH SCHOOLS. 


By Sister M. Florentine (Sisters of St. Joseph, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) 


After the voice of the Almighty resounded in the 
words, “Let there be light!’”’ echoes arose in the great 
abyss of nothingness; and the elements united in one 
grand song of praise which only the Master understands. 
In the words of Holy Scripture, “The stars sang to- 
gether.” The winds, waves, forests, birds, beasts, and 
man caught the echo, and man transformed it into lan- 
guage. What are we doing with this priceless gift in our 
schools? I refer to language in the broad acceptance of 
the term; because when treating of composition we can- 
not divorce the oral expression of ideas from their repre- 
sentation by means of signs and characters. 

The world’s activities today are centered in the home, 
society, politics, the professions, commerce and religion, 
each making upon the mother tongue demands which edu- 
cation must be prepared to meet and satisfy. 

A short time ago a champion of our language, while 
addressing a body of college students lamented the im- 
proper uses of English now becoming so prevalent in 
America. He referred to it as “untidiness of speech,” and 
blamed the common school and the daily newspapers for 
this defect. When the gentleman made the above criti- 
cism he evidently did not consider the home environments 
of some children as counteracting the school influence. 
For, however remotely placed, the shell sings the dirges 
of the sea; and the forest bird warbles of his woodland 
home. However, we appreciate the fact that there is an 
alarming amount of abuse of our beloved English; and 
we are here to proclaim a crusade against the evil. 

Language the Basis of Self-Culture. 

Language cannot be circumscribed. It permeates every 
department of knowledge and smooths many a rugged 
path up the mount of learning. It forms the basis of all 
self-culture. It becomes our earnest endeavor to teach 
the child first to see and observe, then to express in the 
order of sequence. How often has it not been our experi- 
ence to meet a person who has just witnessed an inter- 
esting scene; and we, eager to possess a mental picture of 
it, request him to describe it to us. He replies sponta- 
neously and with an overflow of enthusiasm, “O it was 
lovely! but I can’t describe it.” Whereupon we immedi- 
ately conclude that he hath eyes that see not. He has 
not yet learned to observe—a primary requisite for one 
who would sip the nectar from our language and adapt 
it to his various needs. 

Who is the one that wins in an attempt to secure a 
position, be the employment what it may? Is it not the 
one of pleasing address? A courteous, easy flow of lan- 
guage is expected and required of all, from the orator 
whose eloquence holds an audience spellbound, to the 
butler or porter who opens the door to admit a visitor. 
From no department of life can it be eliminated; and its 
cultivation belongs to the realm of composition. 


pictures. 
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The foundation for this, as for all other acquirements, 
is laid in the home circle. It is there the child first lisps 
his baby prayer, listens with rapt attention to the fairy ~ 
tales, which he has heard over and over, lea#ns td converse 
in a simple way, and with proper training éarly evinces a 
taste for reading. The wise mother, after reading or re- 
lating a story to her child, will say: “Now, darling, tell 
it to mother.” Thus the ability to reproduce is culti- 
vated, which will serve him well not only during his 
school career, but all through life. There, too, he com- 
poses startling tales—wonderful fabrics from the loom 
familiar to all—a child’s marvelous imagination. 


The First Work of the Teacher. 


. It is now time to begin the superstructure, and this be- 
comes the duty of teachers. In discharging this duty we 
are guided by the great educational precept, ‘Proceed 
from the known to the unknown.” The faculties of per- 
ception, observation, and imagination must be trained and 
developed. This is effected mainly by means of story 
telling. The themes chosen should be such as are pleasing 
to the young mind, always placing the beautiful in the 
foreground, never dwelling unnecessarily upon what is 
ugly either in a physical or moral sense. At the same 
time that we amuse, we may inculcate some valuable les- 
son in truth, piety, obedience to parents, courtesy to com- 
panions, sympathy for the poor and afflicted, patriotism, 
kindness to animals, and regard for the aged. Through’ 
the beauties of nature within the experience of the child, 
he may be gently led to nature’s God, and the seeds of 
lofty virtue implanted in his little sou] to fructify and 
adorn his own life and gladden all with whom he will 
later come in contact. 

Great care must be exercised in regard to the ending 
of every story presented to our eager little listener. 
Every story should have a happy ending, so that our 
hearer may not go away sad. The interest may be ex- 
tended to an almost unlimited degree by holding one in 
suspense as to the climax. Have we not heard a person 
ask, after learning a few words of a story, “How does it 
end?” Frequently, too, we find ourselves taking a peep 
at the closing chapter of a book that has excited our in- 
terest. If we discover that the finale leaves us mystified 
as to how such results have been attained, we return to 
the perusal with renewed curiosity. On the contrary, 
could we have anticipated or arrived at the conclusion by 
a course of reasoning, the volume is laid aside with a 
disappointed feeling. 

In addition to the oral reproduction of stories and 
conversation lessons in the first year of the pupil’s school 
life, he learns to write brief sentences, recognizes the 
value of the capitals, period, and interrogation point and 
acquires other useful knowledge which forms the basis of 
a systematic training in English. 


The Use of Pictures in Language Work. 


The second and third years find him increasing his 
vocabulary by the addition of at least two words each 
day, and by learning how to use these words correctly. 
He now expresses himself with greater freedom, and is 
able to write short picture stories. Permit me here to 
allude to the present attitude of the world in regard to 
Lectures are no longer the dry discourses 
which formerly lulled us to sleep; but every subject is 
illustrated. We are all interested in the recent invention, 
moving pictures. I strongly approve of the use of pic- 
tures in connection with composition throughout the sev- 
eral grades, the age and advancement of the child deter- 
mining the choice of the subject. By this means he ac- 
quires a knowledge of some of the masterpieces of the 
world, and his taste is cultivated in the right direction. 

The composition work begins to. broaden out more in 
the Fourth Grade. In reference to the following grades, 
I shall only mention in a general way, what may be of 
aid in accomplishing the prescribed course. As the work 


progresses, there is no giving up of the old for the new. 
What is begun in the First Grade is developed and broad- 
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ened in each succeeding grade, the old being constantly 
perfected, while the new is added and assimilated. An 


infinite variety of subjects and means adapted to the ne- © 


cessities and conditions of the children may be used; and 
with tact on the part of the teacher, the machinery will 
be hidden, and they will experience delight in the crea- 
tions of their own little intellects. 

The Place of Memory, Reason and Judgment. 

In the mental order, after perception, observation, and 
imagination, come memory, reason and judgment. These 
faculties of the mind require special food for a sturdy 
growth. Reproduction exercises strengthen the first; 
stories in which the child discerns cause and effect fortify 
the second; and exercises in discrimination between the 
beneficial and the detrimental, between right and wrong, 
furnish a healthful stimulus to the third faculty. There 
is no dearth of means at our disposal to make these suc- 
cessive stages of mental growth strong and vigorous. 
Every expenditure of effort should have a meaning and 
a purpose. 

Probably the first real difficulty that confronts a stu- 
dent of composition is the paragraph. Care must be em- 
ployed in leading him to grasp its nature, at first only in 
a general manner. Then repeated extracts should be 
assigned for structural analysis, that the form may be 
learned, the topic sentence recognized, and an idea ob- 
tained of the reciprocal relation between the topic sen- 
tence and the other sentences of the paragraph. “Learn 
to do by doing,” has as much force today as when first 
uttered. Sentences should be given to be expanded into 
paragraphs. 

Efforts should be persistently made to increase the 
pupil’s vocabulary. Not until the dictionary becomes a 
requisite in every recitation, will he learn to appreciate 
the wealth of the language that serves his life long 
needs. 

Helpful Exercises. 

The following exercises may be used to facilitate the 
acquisition of good English: paraphrasing, expansion, 
contraction and recasting of-sentences, oral development 


_ of themes, blackboard criticisms, the study of proverbs 


and maxims, memory gems, the weaving of miscellane- 
ous words into a story, short descriptions and narrations, 
punctuation of given extracts, oral and written reproduc- 
tions, the study of model forms in literature, the correc- 
tion of errors in speech, dictionary exercises, history of 
the formation of the English language, debates, letter 
forms and notes, advertisements, and last, but by no 


means least, a careful study of the roots, prefixes, and - 


suffixes which the Regents omitted from our course. 
The foregoing, together with numerous other aids and 
devices, put to shame any one who says that composi- 
tion work is monotonous. 

The art of composing consists of two parts, selecting 
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the matter and expressing the thought. These are dis- 
tinguished as invention and style. Every writer has a 
motive in his work. The pupil should early be taught to 
comprehend this, and never to write anything aimlessly. 
A motive should be prominent in his mind, before he 
begins to develop the outline of a composition. Short 
introductions are best for beginners. Observation may 
be highly improved by studying the manifold sounds and 
appearances of the objects about us, and making them 
perform the office of an introduction. For example, on 
“The School Bell,” we might say, “Ding! Dong! Hurry 
up Sammy White, you’re always late!” This is also a 
good drill in personification and the use of quotation 
marks. Or if the subject be, “A Haunted House,” we 
might use some such introduction as, “Creak, Creak,” 
sounded the old blind as it swayed to and fro in the 
midnight breeze. 

Much may be gained by adapting moods and circum- 
stances to the period of composition writing. For in- 
stance, things have not gone on smoothly today; there 
has been a little friction in the machinery. It will afford 
abundant relief to some over burdened hearts if we re-. 
quire an essay on “Trials of a School Boy” or some 
similar topic. Each one will set forth his trials in glow- 
ing colors, and a dangerous cloud-burst may be averted. 

Encourage Originality in Writing. 

Encourage originality, and reward invention; then 
wonderful results will be attained. An occasional literary 
program is an important factor in accomplishing our aim. 
I do not think it wise to exact essays of a given length, 
because it produces straining of the thought in order te 
secure the required number of words. Urge the pupil 
to tell all he knows about the subject, and the necessity 
of condensing will appeal to him as he advances. 

In my experience, I have found it helpful to teach 
the student to consider each subject under three aspects 
representing first, the speaker, as in soliloquy or auto- 
biography; second, the person spoken to, as in dialogue 
or addressing the reader; third, the person or thing 
spoken of, as in the abstract. This mode of thought fre- 
quently gives the humorous boy an avenue through which 
his fancy may wing its flight. Presuming that the sub- 
ject given is, “Our School Clock,” Johnny Jones is in- 
spired to begin his composition somewhat like this: 
“Tick Tack! Dear me, I am glad it’s nearly four o’clock, 
and poor little Johnny Jones can go home to help his 
mother. He has been working hard all day; but my! I 
must hurry my hands around, Tick, tack.” I once pro- 
posed the subject, “A Narrow Escape,” and my Johnny 
Jones represented in a clever way one finger telling 
another how it narrowly escaped having its head cut off. 

A boy has a store of useful knowledge for which he 
is often not given due credit. He is familiar with the 
haunts of the squirrels, the homes and habits of the birds 
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and foxes, and with many other facts learned from nature. 
I have repeatedly been’ indebted to a small boy for valu- 
able information. But as a rule, he has an aversion for 
the poem Evangeline. Nevertheless, the tactful teacher 
will discover means of overcoming his prejudice, and 
engaging his interest by compositions, relative to, “The 
Blacksmith Shop,” “Arcadian Sports,” “Indians,” “Mich- 
ael, the Fiddler,’ “Hunting,” “Belshazzar’s -Feast,” as 
alluded to in the word “Upharsin,” the reference made to 
Jacob wrestling with the Angel, and a host of other topics 
suggested by the allusions. 
History Subjects for Essays. 

Both United States History and Bible History are 
prolific sources of knowledge to be admirably utilized 
in essay writing, and with the Perry Pictures or other 
good prints for headings, the child is encouraged to ex- 
pend his best efforts in his English work, and there is 
less need each day for criticism in regard to language and 
neatness. 

In our preparation of lessons, we must not forget 
the demands of the commercial world. To be of profit 
to the student it is advisable to use the regular commer- 
cial paper for telegrams, postoffice orders, bills, checks, 
drafts, and like forms. Pupils leave us at a tender age; 
and as few avail themselves of a High School course, we 
are constrained to fit them, as best we can, under the 
pressure of other duties, for the sphere they are to oc- 
cupy. They will go in quest of as much knowledge in 
life, as our instruction has given them the impulse to 
obtain. 

A prominent educator has classed the requirements 
for good English under these five heads: Logic, spelling, 
grammar, punctuation and style. In order to secure 
these, I believe that we must observe, think, study the 
dictionary, and read, read, read. 

With all the resources at our command, especially 
those which religion supplies, we should try to instill 
into the hearts of our Catholic children, a love for the 
beautiful and the true, ever seeking inspiration from our 
Model Teacher, to whom, the Jews listened with raptur- 
ous awe, marvelling at the charm of His eloquence, ex- 
claimed, “Never man spake like this man.” 


EXAMPLES AND ANECDOTES IN 
TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By “Leslie Stanton,” a Religious Teacher. 

The custom of teaching by stories is as old as the hu- 
man race. From the days of the peaceful Sethites and 
the Scriptural “mighty men, men of renown,” when the 
patriarch drew his listeners about him and embodied in 
narrative form the facts and fancies which his ripened in- 
tellect had accumulated in its hundreds of years of deal- 
ings with the affairs of life, down to our own busy, 
bustling times, when the most popular and powerful liter- 
ary form is the work of fiction, story telling has found 
place in all manner of teaching. Of our blessed Lord 
Himself was it prophesied that He would use this form 
of discourse; and when His public life began the prophecy 
was amply fulfilled. “All these things Jesus spoke in par- 
ables to the multitudes: and without parables He did not 
speak to them.” St. Matt., xiii. 34.) 

In the catechism class the judicious use of stories is a 
powerful aid in interesting the pupils and fixing the truths 
of faith and morality in their young minds. This form 
of teaching, however, may be, and as a matter of fact often 
is, productive of far from satisfactory results. This is be- 
cause the wrong kind of stories are selected or because the 
stories are told in an ineffective way or because they are 
told at inopportune times. Accordingly, in this paper we 
shall discuss the following questions: (1) What stories 
shall be told? (2) How should they be told? (3) What 
time should be devoted to story telling? 

Kind of Stories Best Told in Class. 

The best of all stories are Biblical stories. From an 
intelligent and comprehensive study of the various stories 
contained in the Old Testament, such as the death of 


Abel, the deluge, the dove sent out by Noah, the preserva- 
tion of Moses, the fiery serpents, etc., the children will 
perceive the connection and interdependence of the vari- 
ous parts of the sacred Book with one another and their 
common reference to the scheme of salvation which the 
Old Testament foretells and prefigures and the New Tes- 
tament proves and records. 

Next to Biblical episodes, the best stories are those 
found in Church history and in the lives of the saints. 
Such narrations not merely interest the children, but like- 
wise stimulate their will power and fire their hearts with 
holy ardor. It is a fact that this rich mine of material 
suitable for catechism stories is not made use of as gen- 
erally by our teachers as one might at first suppose. The 
lives of the saints, especially, are too often ignored; yet 
they will be found to yield some of the richest material 
for story telling. The teacher should familiarize himself 
with the lives o fthe saints and be able to draw upon his 
knowledge thereof when occasion arises. Stories founded 
on the lives of the saints should always be preferred to 
stories dealing with the pagan philosophers and moral men 
of the ancient world, because the former are the far more 
adequate embodiment of true Catholic ideals. At its best, 
the virtue of an Agis, a Brutus, or a Plato was purely 
natural and invariably one-sided; that of a Polycarp, a 
Francis or a Patrick was supernatural in its nature and 
well rounded in its development. 

Stories calculated to edify and instruct the pupils 
should be employed to the exclusion of those intended 
merely to amuse. Amusement is well enough in its own 
place, but that place is not found in the precious moments 
set aside for instruction in Christian doctrine. Hence, 
stories remotely connected with the lesson, and which do 
not possess a practical value as aids in the comprehension 
of the text should not be told. Ghost stories of all kinds 
must be sedulously avoided, as they tend to excite the 
children’s imagination without being of the least benefit. 
It is also well to guard against making the stories told in 
the catechism class consist to any great extent of events 
more or less marvelous. Teachers founding their class 
stories on the unauthenticated accounts of miraculous 
events contained in certain devotional books delude their 
pupils and sometimes involve themselves in disagreeable. 
complications without, at the same time, enlightening the 
children the least bit on any one of the truth of. faith or 
making the love of virtue sink any deeper into their 
hearts. Should the teacher wish to give an account of 
some miracle not dealing with the life of our blessed Lord 
he will find rich material in the processes of canonization 
of the various saints. The accounts of miracles therein 
contained may be relied upon as perfectly authentic. 

How Should the Story Be Told? 

The qualities which should characterize the catechist’s 
presentation of the story to his pupils are three—interest, 
brevity and coherence. 

Interest—The story should be told in an interesting 
manner simply because that is the first and principal 
means of securing the attention of the pupils. Children 
find no pleasure in listening to a dry, set, formal recital, 
however sublime or orthodox the subject matter may be. 
Thus it is that story tellers, like poets, are born, not 
made; but just as an ordinary individual can, by patient 
practice, acquire the dubious art of penning harmless 
and more or less graceful versical effusions, so, by care- 
ful preparation, can the catechist, though not to the man- 
ner born, form the habit of talking interestingly to his 
class. An effective way to win the attention of the chil- 
dren is to elicit sympathy for some particular character 
in the narration, pointing out in a few graphic words the 
distinguishing characteristics of the person described, 
some unusual feat performed by him, the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he was placed, etc. 

As a general thing, stories should be related rather 
than read. Of course, one might say with perfect truth 
that it would be an extremely presumptuous teacher who 
could think himself capable of outdoing the simplicity, 
beauty and effectiveness of the Biblical narration. But 
this objection is not the point. There is no question of 
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trying to improve on the sacred text, but of trying to 
present the ideas contained in that text in the form best 
suited to young an dimmature minds. Ordinarily chil- 
dren find reading—even what might be considered good 
reading—more or less tiresome; it never does, it never 
can, make the same impression that apparently extempore 
narration invariably produces. In telling the story the 
teacher should ordinarily follow the plan of the original 
narration and show his familiarity with the subject by 
imparting to his listeners the atmosphere of the story. 
The children will then possess a coherent and fairly well 
organized idea of the characters and incidents, since 
words, voice, gestures, and personality of the teacher all 
combine to make a strong and lasting impression. 

Brevity—When we say that the story should be brief 
we do not mean that the naration should necessarily take 
up only a small portion of time, but that no useless de- 
tails should be presented and no remotely connected 
issues given undue prominence. Certain effective scenes 
must be described to impart the atmosphere of the story, 
but once this is done the narration should be clear, direct 
and succinct. The third part of the familiar rule, “Have 
something to say, say it, stop talking,” applies with as 
much force to narrative recitals as to sermons and ora- 
tions. To protract the story after it has bee nreally told 
is liable to confuse the children and prevent their forming 
a clear and definite notion of what the story was all about. 

Coherence—Just as brevity ordains that the story 
should not be drawn out beyond its proper limits, so co- 
herence requires that its several parts hang together in 
such a way that the children may, without undue effort, 
grasp the relations existing between its various divisions. 
In many respects this is the most difficult part of story 
telling. It is comparatively easy to begin a story, and 
scarcely less so to relate the striking incidents which 
compose it; but to indicate, or rather to suggest, teh inter- 
dependence of the several portions, and, without stiffness 
and formality, to draw a suitable, attractive and adequate 
conclusion is a matter which cannot so easily be per- 
formed. The best and most practical solution of the 
difficulty—the best and most practical solution of almost 
all difficulties met with in the catechism class—is careful 
preparation. The chief features of the story and the les- 
son which it is intended to convey should be distinctly 
foreseen. In no part of the narration should that lesson 
be lost sight of, although, on the other hand, in no case 
should it be obtruded. When the story is rightly told 
there will be no need of interrupting the narration to 
interject a lecture on morality. Neither should the moral 
of the story be formulated at the conclusibn. Some of us 
here recall those old style Sunday school books containing 
five or six demure little stories with the moral of each tale 
printed in bold face type, and how we used sedulously to 
skip the moral and begin the next story; for, weak and 
disgustingly “goody-goody” as those stories were, we pre- 
ferred them to the heavy typed “morals.” It is probable 
that we didn’t miss much. The story that cannot teach 
its own lesson is not improved by having a moral tacked 
onto tis conclusion. In a genuine story the lesson it is 
aan to convcey need never be indicated; it is always 
Cit, 

When Should the Story Be Told? 


When the story is a story, and not merely a reference 
or an allusion to some Biblical or biographical incident. 
its proper place is at the end of the lesson. Exceptional 
cases, of course, may arise when it is more expedient 
to tell the story at other times; but the advantages of the 
narration taking place just before the pupils are dismissed 
warrant our making this rule of procedure. The story is 
to the catechetical instruction what the dessert is to the 
dinner. It is necessary, relatively speaking, and very 
good in its way; but if it comes too soon it will destroy 
our appetite for more substantial things. Relate a lengthy 
story at the commencement of the lesson and you sow 
seeds of inattention and restlessness for the remainder of 
the hour. The only thing that will arouse the pupils after 
that is another story; and too many stories, like too many 


pieces of pie, are not good for children. On the contrary, 
the story related at the end of the lessbn is a sort of 
reward for attention and good behavior. It serves to 
drive well home the lesson of the day and constitutes a 
pleasant prelude to dismissal. 

Circumstances differ so widely in different places that 
it is difficult to state what proportion of the time set apart 
for religious instruction should be devoted to story tell- 
ing. The teacher who does little else than tell stories will 
find that his pupils will know and care for little else. On 
the contrary, the teacher who rarely or never tells stories 
will often fall upon dismal days; he will at times find the 
children absent minded and listless and will experience 
difficulty in making efforts to awaken interest and arouse 
enthusiasm. The sure, safe course lies between the two 
extremes. 


CRUSADE AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 
ARCHBISHOP RYAN’S LETTER TO SUPERIORS. 
Consumption, the great disease of our modern civili- 
zation, has been making such headway throughout the 
United States during recent years that a movement of 
national scope has been inaugurated to stem its ravages. 


In furtherance of the purposes of this agitation Mt. Rev. 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia has sent out the follow- 
ing letter to all the Reverend Superiors of religious com- 
mittees in his province: 

“Science has demonstrated that tuberculosis can be 
prevented, and can be cured, at least in its early stages. 
In view of this fact, and also ~of the crusade against 
tuberculosis at present in progress throughout the world, 
I beg to suggest for your consideration some preventive 
and curative remedies against this insidious disease. The 
welfare of the members of our religious communities, 
and of the children in our schools and institutions, urges 
action in this matter. 

(1) All candidates: for admission into a community 
should be examined by an expert before being accepted. 
The history of exposure to tuberculosis in family life 
should always be looked upon with suspicion. 

(2) A religious who shows signs of failing health 
should be examined by an expert for tuberculosis; if 
the diagnosis makes known the presence of the disease, 
the approved treatment for tuberculosis should begin 
at once. 

(3) The diet and sleeping quarters should be such as 
are in accord with the now recognized laws of healthful 
living. The diet should be simple nutritious, and well 
cooked. The sleeping quarters should be well ventilated. 
All the windows of the dormitories, or at least part of 
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them, should be open: at night. Warm comfortable bed- 
clothing should be supplied, and, when possible, warm 
dressing-rooms adjoining the dormitories should be pro- 
vided. 

(4) A religious who has developed tuberculosis in a 
contagious form should be isolated until the danger of 
contagion has ceased. 

(5) The sputum of those suffering from tuberculosis 
should be burned. 

(6) The conveniences for the disposal and the de- 
struction of the sputum should be provided for those 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

As to children, it is suggested: 

(1) Children who have tuberculosis in a contagious 
form should not be admitted into school.They should 
be placed under treatment until well, as attendance is 
disastrous for them and a menace to others. 

(2) Children who cough and expectorate or who have 
a running sore should be examined for tuberculosis by 
an expert. If the disease is found in a contagious form, 
the children should be excluded from school until they 
have recovered. 

(3) The certificate of an expert physician or of the 
board of health should be required for readmission into 
school. 

|4) Teachers with tuberculosis in a contagious form 
— not be permitted to come in contact with chil- 

ren. 

There is reason to believe that attention to the above 
and other well-known means will do much to stamp out 
tuberculosis in our communities, and thus increase very 
decisively, by improved health, their inefficiency.” 


* * * 


TREATMENT AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Following up the Most Reverend Archbishop’s letter, 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt, superintendent of schools in the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia, has embodied in his annual 
report for the benefit of teachers and pastors a summary 
of an authoritative work on the subject—“Consumption: 
A Curable and Preventable Disease,’ ’by Lawrence F. 
Fleck, M. D. Teachers are advised to instruct children 
under their care as to the causes of the disease and the 
proper remedial and preventive measures. 

In the incipient stages practically “all cases can be 
cured. In more advanced stages the majority can be 
cured if proper conditions for treatment can be estab- 
lished, and can be maintained for a long period of time. 
As yet there is no specific remedy for consumption. The 
treatment consists in seeking to restore the entire organ- 
ism, which is upset by the disease, to normal physiological 
action. Whatever is deficient is made efficient. The 
stomach must be aided where it is handicapped and the 
lungs ‘must be spared in the rush for nutrition. As much 
nutrition as possible with as little irritation as possible. 
The treatment is not a matter of giving drugs so much as 
regulating the patient’s life. Everything in the life of 
the patient must be shaped to one end. Whatever makes 
for nutrition makes for recovery. The treatment hinges 
largely upon proper food, upon fresh air, and upon regu- 
lation of rest and exercise. 

There is no way known to science of killing the tu- 
bercle bacillus directly. The human body, however, has 
the power of manufacturing its own germicides. Food is 
the material out of which repair is made in the human 
body. Food should be selected with a view to its nutri- 
tive value and its digestibility. Milk is the best food at 
our command in the treatment of consumption. Eggs 
stand next to milk. Eggs should be used raw if the 
patient can take them so. Next to eggs stands meat. 
Vegetables and fruit should be used. Nuts are a valuable 
article of food. ' 


A Consumptive’s Dietry. 
(1) A pint of milk before rising; (2) another pint of 
milk and two raw eggs after rising and taking a bath; 
(3) a pint of milk and one raw egg about 10 a. m.; (4) one 
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solid meal of beefsteak, roast beef, or roast mutton, fresh 
vegetables, fresh fruit, nuts, and if desirable a cup of 
coffee or a little wine; (5) when the meal is taken in the 
middle of the day a pint of milk may be taken at 3 p. m., 
a pint of milk and two raw eggs at 6p.m.,and a pint of 
milk and one raw egg before retiring; when the meal is 
taken in the evening a pint of milk and two eggs may be 
taken at 12 o’clock instead of at 6 o’clock; nuts and fruit 
may be used at any time of the day; (6) if the patient 
gets very hungry he may have cereals in the morning 
and boiled rice for lunch or supper; (7) nothing should 
be used that gives indigestion, no matter how valuable it 
may be theoretically. A practical test of the correctness 
of the diet in a given case is the weight record. If the 
diet is right there will be gain in weight. If there is no 
gain in weight the diet is probably wrong. 


Importance of Fresh Air. 


In 1861 Dr. Henry McCormac read a paper before the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of Belfast on the fresh 
air treatment of consumption. He was hooted by his fel- 
lows and protests were entered against the reading of such 
papers. Oxygen is the basis of all physico-chemical ac- 
tion in hte body. Oxygen is supplied by the air which is 
breathed. Air, to be good for breathing purposes, should 
be fresh, outdoor air. Night air is just as good as day 
air, and perhaps a little better. When possible consump- 
tives should sleep outdoors at night. Every window in 
the bedroom should be open. There need be no fear of 
draughts—draughts can do no injury when a person is 
properly protected by clothing or bed clothes. Climate 
in itself is of little value in the treatment of consumption. 
It is the outside air which counts. 


Rest and Exercise. 


Consumptives frequently exercise themselves into the 
grave. Fever is a great consumer of energy. The fever 
may be increased by exercise. For the consumptive in 
the active stage of the disease absolute rest in the open 
air is necessary. So long as the temperature goes up to 
101 degrees F. and the pulse rate up to 120, there should 
be absolute rest. As the temperature and the pulse rate 
come down and body weight increases, rest should give 
way to exercise. Deep breathing is a form of exercise 
which may begin relatively soon after acute symptoms 
have passed away. 

From the very nature of things consumptives must be 
long in getting well. A consumptive may get well physi- 
cally without getting well scientifically. He may regain 
full strength and vigor and present the appearance of per- 
fect health without being free from tubercle bacilli. In 
this condition he is like an extinct volcano which may 
break out again. Recovery is slow in tuberculosis, even 
when the disease is in its beginning. It takes from three 
to six months under the most favorable circumstances. 
When the disease has advanced to the stage of softening 
a much longer period is required for recovery. A person 
who has tuberculosis should start on his treatment with 
his mind prepared for a long siege. 


To Avoid Consumption. 


One should not live in the same room with a con- 
sumptive unless the consumptive sterilizes all tubercular 
matter the moment it is given off. One should not use 
the eating or drinking utensils of a consumptive without 
first scalding them, or at least washing them with soap 
and water. Mere rinsing with cold water is not suffi- 
cient. One should not shake hands with consumptives 
nor kiss them on the mouth. When one has to change 
his place of abode he should inquire into the previous 
history of the room, office, shop or house which he is to 
occupy. For protection against casual exposure to con- 
sumption all that is necessary is cleanliness in personal 
habits. One should always wash the hands and face be- 
fore eating. One should always maintain a normal stand- 
ard of health and avoid depression. One’s bedroom should 
always be well ventilated and well sunned. 
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Drawing and Construction 
Work 
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DON’T GIVE UP 


If you’ve tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 


Tho the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again and grown 
‘Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat 
That’s the test that tries you. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR NOVEMBER 


Miss M. Ema Roserts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


The year stands still in peace serene, 
Half-way betwixt, half-way between; 
Behind her blooms a flower-bed, 

A snow-bank blocks her just ahead. 


—Samuel Wales Foss. 
With the coming of November our thoughts reach for- 


ward naturally to the season of Thanksgiving. Material 
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for the drawing lessons should be chosen from the 
fruits of the harvest—various grains for silhouettes, fruits 
The literature of the 
month is full of stories of the early colonial days and 
suggests many a picture which the children may try to 
express with charcoal, pencil or chalk. The expression 
will be much more vivid and forceful if the stories are 
first dramatized by some of the class. The boys delight 
to put on a tall Puritan hat and a broad white collar 
and march to church with a gun over the shoulder, and 
a Priscilla in cap and kerchief seated at her spinning- 
wheel will inspire any class to an attempt at portraiture. 
The children all enjoy making of paper the cradle of 
Peregrine White, the candlestick so universally used in 
those days, the Pilgrim hat, etc. Full directions for 
making these things can be found in “Construction 
Work,” by Worst, in “Industrial Work for Public 
Schools,” by Holton and Rollins, and in the Prang 
Text-Books of Art Education. The touch of Indian 
life in the stories of early settlements gives additional 
interest. Wigwams and canoes may be made of paper 
and the feather headdress and the bow and arrow may 
appear in the costume poses and in the story pictures. 
Many children in the inland cities have never seen the 
ocean and know very little of ships. Show them all the 
pictures of these subjects that you can and try to make 
them understand what a long and difficult journey our 
forefathers undertook. Let them paint with brush and 
ink or charcoal gray a picture of the sky and ocean. 
Can we see trees on the far shore when we look across 
the ocean? The water seems very flat in the distance, 
making a horizontal line where it meets the sky. Maybe 
there will be some waves in the foreground. When the 
class can paint the sky and water fairly well let them 
try a picture with a boat in it. Draw on the blackboard 
a Mayflower, making it large and simple in outline. The 
children are to copy it in size suited to their pictures. 
The sails and the boat should be painted in mass with- 


and vegetables for color lessons. 
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out drawing in outline first. If color can be used paint 
sky and water blue and put in a little red for sails and 
boat. The older children may try for the greenish tint 
so often seen in the ocean. A very little yellow will be 
needed or the result will give the effect of grass. Help 
the class in the placing of the boat. The sails will ap- 
pear against the sky and possibly part of the boat itself. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


But try, I urge,—the trying shall suffice; 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life. 
—Browning. 
The suggestions given for primary grades may be eas 
ily adapted to the older classes. Studies from fruits and 
vegetables may be made in silhouette or color. Be very 
careful about the arrangement and keep the thought of 
good space relations always in mind when an inclosing 
line is used. Some of these studies may be used later 
for reference when Thanksgiving programs or menus 
are being made. Work in charcoal outline or brush sil- 
houette from the Puritan poses. The upper grade chil- 
dren are often too self-conscious to attempt picture 
stories, but character poses are always interesting and 
more careful study and truth of proportion may be ex- 
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Headpiece Decoration for Menu Card 


pected from them. If they are reading of the primitive 
life of colonial times let them draw objects and uten- 
sils then in use. Probably many such articles may be 
brought to school by the pupils whose relatives have 
saved or collected objects of colonial interest. Plan an 
initial letter within an inclosure one inch square. It 
is strange how many poorly planned initial letters one 
sees even in well-printed books. The letter should be 
the important feature, subordinate to the decorative 
background, and it should be placed in the upper right- 
hand corner if it is not to fill the whole square. Prac- 
tice on the letter “T,” as that may be used for the word 
“Thanksgiving,” or take the first letter of any text 
which the class would like to print. First draw the in- 
closing line, then the letter, and last sketch in a back- 
ground suggestive of the subject. It might be a bit of 
ocean with a Mayflower in the distance, a pumpkin on 
the vine, or any other seasonable thought. Keep the 
work in black and gray, or black and one color. A 
small, plain printed initial within an inclosure may be 
used at the beginning of a written page if desired. 

For classes where the exact work required for good 
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printing seems too difficult texts ready for illuminating 
may be purchased.* 

Menu cards may be decorated with groups of pottery 
or fruit aranged as a border across the top. The words 
“Thanksgiving Menu” should be lettered just below 
the band of decoration and the menu neatly written or 


Initial Letters 


printed in proper form. Such a card might be used as 
a place card for each guest at the dinner table or as a 
souvenir card for a list of all the guests present. 


* These may be purchased of Miss Nellie S. Trufant, 
2614 Clinton avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., or of the Beard 
Art Co., Dayton Block, Minneapolis. 


NOVEMBER CONSRUCTIVE WORK 


Epwarp F. Worst, Principal Yale Practice School, 
Chicago Normal. 


It might be well to mention that the successive steps 
outlined in the October number of The School Journal 
are not to be followed in succession. For example, it 
was not intended that all cuttting from objects should be 
done before taking up the memory and imaginative cut- 
ting. Each particular phase of the work should be 
carried on thruout the year. 


Suggestions for Design 


By this time the pupils have become so familiar with 
the plane geometric forms that they need no longer to 
paste the forms but to use these forms or possibly forms 
cut from a stiffer paper, as patterns. These patterns 
or units, as they may be called, are placed upon the 
paper and drawn around. When the design has been 
outlined, most excellent color lessons may follow by 
having the outlined spaces filled in with water-color 
paint, Franklin school crayon, or some other colored 
crayon which will not rub. 

The second grades might continue their design work 
by a repetition of certain units. Often the petals, sta- 
mens and pistils of a flower may be conventionalized 
and used as a unit. 

With very young children it might be well to hold 
to the larger products of nature, such as the pumpkin, 
milk-weed pod and various other fruits. 

The third grades need not confine themselves to the 
vegetable kingdom for these motifs, but may branch out 
to the animal kingdom. Insects of various kinds may 
be very successfully used for this work. 
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FIRST GRADE FOLDINGS 


Mayflower 
(Fig. 29) 
Material: A square of paper black on one side. 
Dictation: Hold paper with white toward you. Fold 
diagonals. Fold each corner toward you to the center 
where the diagonals cross. Reverse the paper so that 
closed side is next to you. Fold three corners to the 
center. Reverse paper again, holding it so that unfolded 
corner points up. Unfold the lower corner letting it 
point down. You will see four corners meeting in the 
center of the' paper. Take hold of the two lower of 
these corners. 
Pull them forward and sideward until the corner of 
the paper which pointed down is drawn up to the center. 
The lower part of the folding will now assume a boat 


T 
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shape. Crease along the right and left edges. There 
are still two corners left at the center of the paper. 

Fold each of these corners outward making a crease 
which runs from the edge of the boat to the upper 
corner of the paper. The triangles thus formed make 
the sails. 

As the cradles made in the September number relate 
so directly to the Thanksgiving work it might be well 
to make them again and show their relation to the 
history. As the pupils have made rapid strides since 
September it might be well to encourage as many 
modifications as possible. 

Pyramid 
(Fig 30) 

Made in connection with drawing. 

Material: Square of drawing paper. 

Dictation: Fold large square into sixteen small 
‘squares. (See square prism.) 

Find two middle squares in top row. Find dividing 
crease. Cut them apart along dividing crease. In the 
same manner separate the middle squares on the other 
three sides. 

Hold paper by two opposite corners. Find top square. 
Find its lowest corner. Fold lowest corner of entire 
paper to lowest corner of top square. 

Unfold. Fold each corner of the paper in the same 
manner. 

Hold paper by two opposite sides. 

Find cut on right side. Find left end of this cut. Fold 
paper so that crease runs from left end of cut to upper 
right corner. 

Find cut on upper side of paper. 

‘Find lower end of cut. Fold so that crease runs from 
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lower end of cut to upper right corner. Fold other cor- 
ners to correspond with upper right corner. 

Bring two opposite points together in an upright posi- 
tion. Unfold other two sides so they will fold around 
the outside of those in an upright position (See Fig. 30) 
and paste on the outside. 


Popcorn Basket Based on Pyramid 
(Fig 31) 

Material: A square of any size. 

Dictation: Fold as for pyramid (See Fig. 30.). The 
inner creases of the folding form a four pointed square. 
Between each pair. of points there are two triangles. Fold 
these triangles one over the other until their short edges 
teach the creases which outline the points: Paste and 


put on handle. 
Church 


(Fig: 32) 

This exercise is a combination of the house based on 
square prism, the square prism and pyramid (See 
Fig. 32). 

SECOND GRADE 
Candlestick 
(Fig. 33) 

Place the completed exercise of Fig. 33 before the 
pupils. Pass necessary material and ask pupils to con- 
struct. 


The upright part is based on the thread winder given 
in the September number and the standard is only a 
square. 

Cradle 
(Fig. 34) 

Place working drawing of Fig. 34 on board. Give all 
dimensions as shown above and ask pupils to make the 
completed exercise. All continuous lines are to be 
cut and all dotted lines scored. 

For rockers draw oblong three inches by one inch. 
Bisect short edges of rectangle. Connect points of bi- 
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section by a straight line. 


Remove half-inch square from back right and left 


corners. 
Draw bottom of rocker free hand. 
Cut along curved line. 


Paste rockers on bottom of cradle at least one-half 


inch from ends. 
For number work see previous exercises. 
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THIRD GRADE 
Puritan Hat 
(Fig. 35) 


Made in connection with Thanksgiving material. A 
light quality of bristol board or ordinary drawing paper. 

Draw a 4%-inch square. 

With 4% inches, 4 inches and 2 inches on circle, maker 
inscribe quarter circles from back, right corner, as shown 
in Fig. 35. Draw paste flap ouside of square. Cut all 
continuous lines. 


Slash bottom of crown upward to circumference above. 
(See Fig. 35.) 

For top of crown place small end on paper and draw 
around. 

Draw a 2-inch circle within 4-inch circle, using same 
center. 

Fold flap on crown outward. 

Slip rim over crown and paste flaps to under side of 
Tim. 

Cut another rim and paste beneath the first, thus 
giving the under part of the rim a more finished ap- 
pearance. 

Candlestick 
(Fig. 36) 

Place drawing of Fig. 36 on blackboard and ask pupils 

to make the completed form. 
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This exercise is so much like exercise 35 that there will 
be little or no difficulty in working from the drawing. 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN PRI- 
MARY LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Epitu M. Pueassy, Primary Teacher, Brooklyn. 


The Dog in the Manger 

One day Rover went into the barn. He lay down on 
some hay. Soon an ox came in to eat the hay. 

Rover growled at the ox. 

“Can you eat this hay?” asked the ox. 

“No,” growled Rover. 

“Well, I can,” said the ox. “Please let me have some, 
for I am hungry.” Then the ox tried to get some of the 
hay but Rover only growled more fiercely. The poor 
ox was much frightened and went away. 

The dog could not eat the hay himself and he wouid 
not let the ox.eat it. 


The Fox and the Cat 


One day the fox and the cat were talking together. 

“Pussy,” said the fox,” suppose some dogs came along. 
What would you do?” 

“Well, I can only do one thing,” said Pussy. “If I 
did not succeed then the dogs would catch me.” 

“Only one thing!” cried the fox, as he began to 
laugh. “I know about one hundred tricks. If I did not 
get away safely one way, why, I could try another.” 

Just then the dogs came. Both the fox and the cat 
ran away as quickly as they could. Pussy did the only 
thing she knew. She ran up a tree and sat on a branch. 
— she was quite safe, for the dogs could not reach 

er. 

But the fox with all his fine tricks could not get away. 
The dogs soon caught him. 


The Man and the Little Fish‘ 

One day a man caught a little baby fish. 

The poor little fish was very much afraid when he 
found himself out of the water. He tried to get away 
but he could not do so. He looked up at the man and 
said, “Oh, just see what a little fish I am! If you let 
me go by and by I shall grow bigger, then you can 
catch me again.” 

“No,” answered the man, “I will not let you go. I 
know you are a little fish, but if I let you go now I 
could never catch you again. You would be bigger, of 
course, but you would know so much that I could not 
catch you then.” 


The Boy and His Shadow 

A little boy once tried to catch his shadow. He 
thought it would be a fine playmate. 

He tried to catch it but it ran away. He tried many 
times but the shadow always ran ahead of him. 

At last the little boy grew tired and started for home. 
He felt very sorry to think of returning without his 
shadow. 

Suddenly he turmed round. What do you think he 
saw? Why, there was his shadow following him! 


The Cat and the Birds 

Some little birds lived in a house built in an old oak 
tree. A little bird who lived there was sick. 

Pussy went to see what was the matter. She knocked 
at the door but the birds would not let her in. She 
pushed and pushed but could not open the door. Then 
she made believe she was a doctor, and said, “Mrs. 
Bird, please let me in, for I am the doctor.” 

The birds looked out. They saw it was the cat. One 
bird then said, “You cannot come in here. We know 
you are not a doctor. You are only the cat and want 
to eat us. So you can just stay where you are.” 
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The Lion and the Mouse 

A lion was lying fast asleep. Soon a little mouse 
came along. He did not see the lion and ran right 
across the old lion’s nose. Of course Mr. Lion was very 
angry. He was about to eat the little mouse. Poor 
little frightened mouse said, “Oh, please don’t eat me, 
Mr. Lion. If you let me go I’ll do something for you 
some day.” 

The old lion laughed. He was not very hungry so he 
let the little mouse go. 

A few days after this the mouse heard the lion roaring 
and roaring. He ran to see what could be the matter. 
He found the lion caught in a net. The net was made of 
heavy ropes and Mr. Lion could not get out. 

“T’ll help you,” said the little mouse. So he gnawed 
with his sharp little teeth until he cut one rope in two. 
Then he cut another and another until he had made a 
big ‘hole. Then Mr. Lion walked out. He thanked the 
little mouse for being so kind to him. 


The Fox Without a Tail 

‘Once a fox was caught in a trap. In trying to get out 
he lost his tail. He knew the other foxes would laugh 
at him. He thought it would be a good plan to call a 
meeting and ask all the foxes to cut off their tails. 

One day he asked all the foxes to come to see him. 
Then he sat down with his back against a tree so no one 
would know he didn’t have a tail. He said, “Friends, 
don’t you think tails are a bother? They are so ugly 
and they are of no use anyway. I think it would be a 
fine thing if we would all cut our tails off.” 

Soon one old fox stood up and said, “I know why he 
wants us to cut off our tails. It is because he has none 
himself.” Then -all the foxes looked and began to 
laugh. 

“We think we will keep our tails. It is more stylish 
to have one than to be without one,” they said. 


The Two Crabs 

Two crabs went out walking one fine day. They 
thought they would like a stroll on the sand. 

One was a Mother Crab and the other was a little 
Baby Crab. 

“My child,” said the Mother Crab, “you walk very 
badly. You are twisting yourself from side to side. You 
should try to walk straight.” 

“But, mother,” said Baby Crab, “I am walking just 
like you. If you will walk straight I will try to follow 
you.” 

Mother Crab tried but found she could not. So both 
crabs walked sideways just as they had done before. 


The Mouse and the Weasel 


A thin, hungry mouse found a small hole leading into 
the corn closet. He pushed himself thru the hole. 
Then he ate and ate and ate. At last he thought he 
would go home. But he was so fat he could not get 
thru the hole. He pushed and pushed, but it was no use. 

An old weasel was watching him. He laughed at 
poor Mousie. 

“Don’t you know,” said the weasel, “that you can’t 
get out while you are so fat? You will just have to 
stay there until you are thin again.” 


The Leopard and the Fox 


A leopard one day was talking about his beautiful 
spotted skin. He said: “No animal is as beautiful as 
Iam. Not a single one can compare with me.” 

An old fox was sitting nearby. He had heard what 
the leopard said. He looked at him and then answered: 
“Mr. Leopard, I am as ‘handsome as you, but in a dif- 
ferent way.. Your skin is very fine, I know. You have 
your beauty all on the outside, but my beauty is of the 
mind.” 

The Babes in the Wood 
I 


My dear, do you know 
How, a long time ago, 
Two poor little children, 
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Whose names I don’t know, 
Were stolen away on a fine summer’s day 
And left in a wood, as I’ve heard people say? 


And when it was night, 

So sad was their plight, 

The sun it went down, 

And the moon gave no light! 

They sobbed and they sighed and they bitterly cried, 

And, the poor little things! they lay down and died. 
III 


And when they were dead 
The robins sq red 
Brought strawberry leaves 
And over them spread, 
And all the day long 
They sang them this song: 
“Poor babes in the wood! Poor babes in the wood! 
Oh don’t you remember the babes m the wood?” 


ENGLISH IN THE FIRST AND SECOND 
GRADES 


Superintendent Joun A. Lone, Streator, Ill. 


(A new course of study in English which Superin- 
tendent Long of Joliet has published for the guidance 
of his teachers is what might be expected from the 
author by those who are familiar with his writings in 
The School Journal. It is a long step in advance of the 
customary course of study in English. It presumes 
upon the intelligence of teachers and gives them wide 
freedom in working out details. It does not attempt to 
measure off with a yardstick just what work shall be 
done in a certain specified time. On the contrary it 
lays down certain principles of child psychology and 
child growth that should be observed in teaching English 
on certain lines of work consistent with these prin- 
ciples which are mapped out for the teacher’s guidance 
in developing the English of children. The following 
is the course for first and second grades and is charac- 
teristic of the whole.—Editor.) 

When the teacher, especially of the primary grades, 
comes to the question of language she should have 
constantly in mind two vital principles: First, never 
make the teaching of English a matter of the first im- 
portance, and, second, never fail to make English a 
constant and close second. These two principles are 
vital and both must be strictly adhered to or the result 
will be failure. 

Language, both in its genesis and its present posi- 
tion, has two uses: First, a means of social communi- 
cation, and, second, a means of thought expression. 
Obviously, then, some sort of social co-operation, of 
active social relation, is necessary even to prepare the 
soil for language. A passive child, a seated listening 
child, can never achieve much language growth. His 
life yields no motive for it. There is little that needs 
to be expressed, and he is co-operating with no one 
with whom he needs to communicate, so that the first 
essential for the development of language is such an 
organization of the school and such an attitude toward 
the work of the school as will lead to an active partici- 
pation and genuine social communication on the part 
of the child. The pupil must be given an opportunity 
to communicate and ai opportumty to think before 
there is any place whatever for language growth in the 
schools. 

Given, then, this active attitude on the part of the 
child, the function of language asa means of growth is to 
pin down and fix the elements of thought growth as they 
proceed, so that it will not be necessary to go back and 


gather up the thought again. A word or phrase which 
stands for an idea stands for not only the idea but for 
the whole process of getting that idea as well. The 
whole complex becomes a unity which may be handled 
by the symbol as a unity and not as a complex of dif- 
ferent elements. 

It is just here that teachers are most apt to fail in 
language teaching, especially in the primary grades. 
They will labor to develop a thought, but, having got- 
ten it, neglect to fix it with appropriate language form. 

In the light of the above principles it is evident that 
the line of language development is identical with the 
line of thought development. Language never can 
exist alone, and thought can never become organized 
and advance without this crystallizing process, which 
can only be given by language. 

The stakes that mark the line of progress and fix the 
gathering accumulations of thought are words and 
phrases. Language is not thought, but it must always 
follow close upon the heels of thought. 

Now the movements of thought as exhibited by young 
children are two: The first is an enlarging of ‘his field 
of mental operations; an adding of new experiences and 
ideas to his old stock. As these additions to his stock 
of ideas are mostly ideas of things, so the additions to 
his vocabulary, called for by ‘this thought process, are 
mostly nouns. But whatever the demand you will not 
fail to remember that these ideas must be fixed, so that 
the work of getting them will not have to be done again, 
and that the only way to fix them finally is by means of 
a word. Just at this point teachers are very apt to 
underestimate the language capacity of the child. Pupi!s 
learn the proper term as easily as the improper one. 
Then there is nothing to unlearn. There is no reason 
why you should not talk of the petals and stamens of 
a flower, for instance, just as you talk of the leaves and 
branches of a tree. The different parts of a house, the 
different kinds of sidewalk, etc., should be correctly 
named just as soon as these enter into the conscious 
experience of the child, as different. So with all the 
other ideas, activities and phases of life covered by the 
school. Technical terms are entirely within the grasp 
of the child as soon as the technical ideas come within 
the range of his experience. 

The second thought movement which i> concerned :n 
early childhood is the tendency to break up the old, 
large and hence vague thought wholes into smailer and 
hence more definite ones. As the ideas are filled in and 
enriched certain ideas break off from others and_ be- 
come independent, tho smaller in excent, but still sepa- 
rate ideas necessary for the new light that has been 
thrown on his experience. Indeed, the movement from 
the large-vague to the smaller-definit: is a sonspicuous 
part of the intellectual movement at any stage. Take, 
for an instance, the idea of largeness. It includes the 
ideas tall, long, broad, thick and mony others requiring 
finer distinction of thought. But the child expresses 
them all by the term big; first of all, because he can not 
make the necessary though: distia:tion, and secondly 
because Le does net know the proper words with which 
to express these thoughts when he can make them. 

it the same way the term little :s made to cover the 
ideas tow, short, narrow, fhir, ets., and for rhe same 
reasons otter examples of this condition are found in 
the foliow:ng: 

Good, for quiet, gentle, obedient, diligent. 

Limb, for branch, stick, bougi, twig, etc. 

Eat, for chew, swallow. 

Ground, for soil. 

Hot, for warm 

Rain, for fog, mist. 

“Holler,” for call, shout, et.. 

Your experience will enable you to discover many 
more. These are only given to illustrate the movement. 

As you work over the thought world of the child for 
the sake of the thought and not primarily for the lan- 
guage at all his thought grows not only in breadth but 
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in complexity, in finer distinction. .As it does so when 
the old vague term no longer satisfies, the teacher should 
not fail to introduce and teicth these other terms, not 
formally but practically, so that they w:ll naturally and 
spontaneously express his finer thought. 

Another tendency of the child 1s t> express a new 
thought by a negative or some modified form of the old 
term; cloudy, for instance, would be expressed by “not 
sunny.” The brown of the leaves or dying grass will 
tbe given as “not green.” ‘ue bareness of the trees in 
winter will be expressed by “no leaves on.” Shrub or 
bush will be expressed by “little tree,” and pony is a 
“little horse.” 

This has something of the same character as the 
movement given above, but also includes a comparison. 
Like the others it should be cultivated, respected and 
carefully assisted by the fixing power of language. 

When these processes get started some drills on words 
may be profitably given; words of opposite meaning, 
words expressing differences of idea, always keeping 
within the child’s natural vocabulary. No over-refine- 
ments, words for words’ sake, but words for the sake of 
fixing ideas. When children once grasp these move- 
ments they like to work them, play with them, and thus 
fix them. The difficulty comes when these things are 
presented in an isolated form without meaning or sig- 
nificance to the child. Then they not only do not as- 
sist growth but they actually produce arrest of growth. 

Of course the child is kept constantly in the express- 
ive attitude, and as much as possible expressing himself. 
To merely sit and listen is as unnatural an attitude as 
a child can be gotten to take. Activity, expression, is 
his natural element. His growth demands it and you 
dwarf him in every way when you deprive him of this 
his only means of growth. 

Of course, too, he is hearing good language in stories 
told and in stories read and in conversations with the 
teacher. All this is sinking into his life, enlarging and 
enrching his thought and at the same time giving him 
language forms in which to express that thought. The 
best way for a child to learn the meanings of words is 
from the context. When so learned the word takes its 
proper place in a body of thought and gets its meaning, 
as all words should, from its relation to other words. 
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But what about capitals, and periods, and plurals of 
nouns, and “this and these,” etc.? How are they to be 
taught? Just by using them properly. Children need 
only a practical knowledge of those things. See that 
everything that goes down, whether by teacher or pupils, 
goes down correctly. That’s all that is necessary. 

These things are not language anyway. Children 
might, and many children have, spent years upon that 
sort of stuff and never made one step in language 
growth. Don’t get the two confused. 

Toward the’ close of the second year children should 
be able to write a few sentences about their experiences. 
A good deal of freedom should be given here. Children 
should be kept in an active, expressive attitude. These 
sentences will for the most part be found to be simple, is- 
olated expressions of a single thought. There will be 
little organization within them and little connection 
between them. Organization of thought, and hence or- 
ganization of language, is coming, but it has hardly come 
as yet. 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENT 


Nearly one hundred and fifty pages of Thanksgiving 
entertainment material adapted and classified for use 
in the primary grades, intermediate grades and higher 
grades by J. C. Sindelar is a new book that will help 
to enliven and brighten the Thanksgiving exercises in 
the school which has access to it. The book contains 
a good deal of original matter by different people who 
have shown skill in writing and arranging programs for 
the little folks. The editor has collected from many 
sources a superior lot of selections for reading and 
recitation. Many of them are gleaned from the latest 
magazines. There are acrostics, drills, readings, dialogs 
and dramatic exercises, recitations, songs and tableaux, 
altogether making over one hundred different exercises. 
Teachers everywhere should avail themselves of the 
oppotunity of the Thanksgiving season for impressing 
certain valuable lessons upon the minds of children, 
and this little collection of school exercises will aid 
materially in this work. (Paper covers, 144 pp. Price 
25 cents. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago.) 


FOR THANK SGAVING 
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Nature Study 


Bob White 


(The boy or girl reciting this poem should whistle 
““Bob White” for the last line of each stanza.) 
There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 
And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 
Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 
When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked is the corn: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
_Now I wonder where Robert White can be! 
O’er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight—but hark, again: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble there 
Hide his plump little mate and babies fair! 
So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 
That he wants all the world to know his name: 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
—George Cooper. 


THE APPLE AND THE APPLE TREE 
F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 


Perhaps the most common American fruit is the 
apple. It is deservedly popular, too, and there are few 
school children who have not enjoyed the keen delight 
of smuggling apples to school to eat at an intermis- 
sion or even to attempt the same during school hours 
when the teacher was not so deeply engaged in pre- 
serving the general order of the school. I’m sure that 
an orchard heavily laden with apples is a temptation 
to most any one. To an artist who views it from a 
standpoint of color and form it gives pleasure, but to the 
boy, who views it not only as an object of visual delight 
but as an object that is going to satisfy a neglected ap- 
petite, it presents a field for philosophy not to be fath- 
omed. Can you draw a picture by the use of the Augs- 
burg straight-line method of drawing of the lad as he 
leaves the orchard and trudges along to school and do 
justice to the amount of pleasure he is having? Try 
it. Try to represent a heavily laden apple tree on the 
blackboard. 

The apple crop of the United States is an important 
one and has been for many years. The New England 
states, New York and New Jersey were the first to 
handle the apple question as an industry, but of recent 
years Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa and Washington 
have ranked prominently as apple-producing states. The 
large orchards of New York and Connecticut produce 
thousands of barrels for export. In harvesting a crop 
for shipment care is taken to prevent bruising or cutting. 
The apples are usually picked from the tree by hand 
and carefully packed in well-ventilated wooden barrels. 
The harvest comes in September and October, and ap- 
ples carefully picked and stored in cool cellars, but 
where they will not freeze, often last and keep in good 
condition until the following spring and summer. Re- 
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frigerator cars and warehouses enable us now to have 
apples all the year around. 

The apple grower has many problems to study to 
make his work a success. A late frost at the time the 
trees are in bloom is destructive to the crop and is of 
course a matter over which the grower has no control. 
The worms and other insect pests that were formerly de- 
stuctive to the crop are usually now handled success- 
fully by spraying the trees at the proper season. Bor- 
deaux and other simple mixtures for spraying save many 
crops of apples from entire destruction by killing or 
poisoning the worm that would bore into the apple or 
eat the foliage. 

The apple of commerce is the product of careful selec- 
tion and cultivation. The wild apple is small, of poor 
flavor, and practically valueless. The method first in 
use of improving apples was to select from trees grow- 
ing from the seed the very few that showed good size, 
flavor or fiber. So few trees grown from the seed ever 
grow apples that are at all desirable that we have today 
only a comparatively few varieties. By grafting 
branches or twigs from trees that bear desirable apples 
upon apple trees that bear undesirable fruit the branches 
grafted on soon come to bear the desirable fruit; e. g., a 
twig from a greening apple tree grafted on another tree 
will soon bear greening apples. By this method a single 
tree can be made to produce several varieties of apples. 
At the nurseries the grafting is usually done while the 
trees are young and then close down upon the root. 
Figure I. shows a graft of two small twigs upon a 
branch an inch or more thick. Figure II. shows a graft 
where the two parts are of the same size. In either 


case pains is taken to have the bark layers match upon 
bark layers and wood layers upon wood layers. The 
wound is also smeared over with a wax to prevent 
bleeding. In recent years some attempts have been made 
to cultivate new varieties of apples by methods of cross 
fertilization, which have proven partially successful. 

Here are some varieties of apples that are more or 
less familiar in the market: Greening, northern spy, 
Ben Davis, russet, seek-no-further, St. Lawrence, Bald- 
win, willow twig, pound sweet, snow or famuse. Have 
a collection made of as many varieties as can be iden- 
tified easily and have them studied as to color, shape 
and size to aid in future identifications. Sometimes the 
following terms may be used to help in identification: 

Sweet, sour, tart, hard, and coarse or fine grained. 
Some may even learn to distinguish a few varieties by 
their peculiar flavor, but no set of names could be used 
to describe them and identification in this way would 
only come as a matter of long personal experience. Let 
one or two try to distinguish a few varieties by tasting. 
In doing this take apples of about the same degree of 
mellowness. 

Two by-products of the apple industry are cider and 
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vinegar. Cider is made by grinding up the apples and 
pressing out the juice. The juice is allowed to stand 
until fermentation takes place, forming alcohol. Some- 
times as high a percentage of alcohol is formed as 12 
per cent. Cider vinegar is manufactured by letting cider, 
in which alcohol has formed, stand in a warm place until 
a further fermentation takes place, turning the alcohol 
of the cider into acetic acid. 

Some valuable exercises in English can be invented 
by studying the uses to which the apple is put in cook- 
ing or by developing even farther some of the general 
phases of the subject. Some of the games played with 
apples may be mentioned in connection with the pri- 
mary work for the Thanksgiving season. 


Conditions for Successful Apple-Growing 


Professor Samuel T. Maynard, writing in the March 
number of Suburban Life, gives the following essential 
conditions for successful apple-growing: 

First: A strong, deep, moist soil, good grass land weil 
under-drained, makes the best soil. If this is on an 
elevation with a northern or western exposure it witl 
be better than a southern or an eastern one. While 
apple trees will grow on a thin soil, so much care and 
fertilizing are required for them to thrive that the crop 
will be of little or no profit upon such land. 

Second: We must make the trees grow vigorously, 
whether they are cultivated or in turf, upon poor or 
good soil. This is the first requirement. 

Third: We must protect our fruit from insect and 
fungus pests. 

On land that is free from stones and not too steep 
thoro and frequent cultivation will give the quickest and 
largest returns. On such land hoed garden or farm 
crops may be profitable while the trees are small, but 
after five or six years it generally will be found best 
to cultivate the land with the modern orchard harrow 
or cultivator, giving it entirely to the growth of trees. 
Land under large apple trees should not be plowed deep- 
ly; in fact, it need not be plowed at all, as the harrow, if 
used frequently enough, will keep the weeds down 
close up to the trees. Organic matter, in the form of 
stable manure or cover-crops, will be needed and must 


The Apple Harvest 


be applied to keep up the supply of humus in the soil, 
without which continued growth can not be profitably 
obtained. 


The Apple Market 


Professor Maynard gives this information in regard te 
the marketing of apples: 

In most markets the fruit is graded as fancy, number 
one and number two. The fancy grade contains only 
perfect apples—those of good size, above two and one- 
half inches in diameter, and free from worm or other 
defects. Number one fruit must be of good size, welt 
colored, regular in outline and with no worm-holes on 
the sides. Number two fruit will include all other sound 
apples above two and a quarter inches in diameter. With 
different varieties this standard will vary somewhat as 
to size, but otherwise it is the same for all varieties. 

For long-distance shipment the barrel is most used, 
tho it is a bulky package and is not economical for 
packing in cars or ships or storing in the cellar. In 
many sections boxes of different sizes are in use, and it 
would seem that the day is not far distant when all of 
our apples will be packed in boxes. For the local mar- 
ket the common bushel box is most largely used. 

A slightly moist atmosphere and a temperature as near 
32 degrees as possible are the best conditions for keep- 
ing apples. In a moist cellar the fruit may stand in 
open barrels or in bushel boxes stacked one above the 
other, but in a dry cellar they must be kept in a closer 
condition. Forest leaves, especially those of the oak, 
slightly moistened, make an ideal packing material for 
keeping apples crisp and fresh. Packed in this way 
and kept at an even temperature of from 30 to 40 de- 
grees, apples and vegetables may be kept up to May in 
a very fine condition. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
APPLE TREE 


The following outline is general and may be used for 
the study of any tree as well as for the study of the 
apple tree. It is used in all grades in the nature study 
scheme for the Cleveland schools. The pupils may 
select a tree for special study at the opening’ of the 
school year and according to this outline pursue the 
study and observation of the tree thruout the year. In 
applying the outline to the study of the apple tree and 
the apple the parts which may be studied appropriately 
at this season are 1, 2, 3 and 6. 

Drawings and written descriptions of the apple tree 
should be made by each child acording to his ability. 
Speciments of apple tree leaves and specimens of apples 


may be brought into the schoolroom to be used as ob- 


jects for drawing. 

From the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., may be pur- 
chased outline drawings of fruits, including apples, 
which are printed in light gray on sheets ready for 
coloring. In the lower grades pupils enjoy filling in 
these outline drawings of fruits with the proper color- 
ings. Apples of different colors, like green and the red 
and the tints, furnish good subjects for exercising the 
pupil’s skil! in reproduction of coloring. These pictures 
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can be purchased at 6 cents per dozen sheets for each 
picture. 

Bryant’s “The Planting of the Apple Tree” is a beau- 
tiful poem which for language and literature study cor- 
relates with the study of the apple and the apple tree. 

1. Tree as a whole. 

a. Size. 
b. General form. 
ce. Trunk. 
d. Branching. 
e. Twigs. 
. Character of bark. 
g. Color of bark on trunk. 
h. Branches. 
1. Fine spray. 
2. Leaves. 
a. Parts. 
b. Arrangement. 
Kinds. 
. Size. 
Thickness. 
Form. 
Edges. 
. Veining. 
Color. 
Surface. 
. Duration. 
3. Buds. 
a. Position. 
b. Size. 
c. Form. 
d. Covering. 
e. Number. 
f. Color. 
4. Sap and juice. 
5. Flowers. 
a. Size. 
b. Shape. 


A Nature Study Lesson—The Pumpkin. 


c. Color. 
d. Parts. 
e. Odor. 
f. Position. 
g. Time of blooming. 
h. Duration. 
6. Fruit. 
a. Size. 
b. Kind. 
c. Form. f 
d. Color when young and when ripe. 
e. Time of ripening. 
f. Substance. 
g. Seeds. 
h. Duration. 
i. Usefulness. 
7. Wood (often necessarily omitted). 
a. Hardness. 
b. Weight. 
c. Color. 
d. Grain. 
e. Markings. 
f. Durability. 

Remarks: The peculiarities not brought out by the 
above outline. 

Four Forms of Tree Description 

I. A bare skeleton written by aid of topical outline 
from observation of a single tree and its parts. 

II. A connected description conveying as many facts 
given in outline as can well be brought into good Eng- 
lish sentences. This is a description of a single tree. 

III. A connected readable description of a certain 
kind of tree, made up from observation of many trees 
of the same species to be found in neighborhood. 

1V. Fourth description including information to be 
obtained from outside sources in regard to origin, geo- 
graphical distribution, hardness, character of wood, hab- 
its, durability, etc. 


View of Group Work in Third Grade Nature Study, Detroit Schools. 
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Number and Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC WITHOUT FIGURES 
Wo M. Girrin and W. M. Lawrence, Chicago 


(The above caption is the title of a little booklet au- 
thored and published by the Chicago principals named. 
The book furnishes a lot of problems without figures 
which may be used supplementary to any text-book and 
which are suitable for the various grades. The purpose 
of the booklet is set forth in the following prefatory 
paragraph of the authors. Following thereafter are 
some typical problems taken at random from the book, 
which teachers can secure at 10 cents a copy from the 
authors at 7643 Union avenue, Chicago.) 

The faithful use of this booklet will develop in pupils 
the habit of clear mental imagining and consequent 
accurate reasoning. Every teacher of arithmetic finds 
that pupils are troubled more by the logic involved in 
problems than by the arithmetical processes. The child 
has a strong tendency to begin at once to manipulate 
the numerical symbols expressed in the problems, much 
as he would begin to experiment with the parts of a 
mechanical puzzle. The numbers expressed in figures 
are too often merely the visible parts of an arithmetical 
puzzle, and the pupil hastens to make one adjustment 
after another, in a sort of haphazard way, seeking only 
to make it come out right. By omitting often, as in 
the problems here presented, the figures involved, it is 
believed all pupils will gain power to analyze relations 
and get a training in the proper way to attack prob- 
lems arithmetically. 

After the given numbers are expressed in figures it 
is well to insist that the pupils think thru the problems 
carefully and decide approximately what the results 
should be. 


Problems 
1. If you know how many inch-sticks you have in a 


bundle how can you find the number of separate inch 
squares into which you can arrange them? The number 
of triangles one inch on a side? The number of rec- 
tangles twice as long as wide? 

2. If you know one side of a square how can you 
find the perimeter? 

3. I know how much one hat costs and how many of 
them I am going to buy; how am I to find the amount 
I will have to pay for them? 

4. George has a number of marbles in one pocket, a 
number in another pocket, a number in his hat and a 
number in each hand; how is he to find how many he 
has in all? 

5. I have some money in the bank. I know the cost 
of one hat; how am I to find how many hats I can buy 
with the whole of my money? 

6. A man who has a numbers of pounds of tooth- 
powder wishes to put it up in boxes each of which holds 
a number of ounces. How is he to find how many boxes 
to order for the powder? 

7. George bought a number of balls at the same price 
and had a nickel left. If I know how much money he 
had at first and the number of balls purchased how 
shall.I find the cost of each ball? 


8. Knowing how many miles a train goes in an hour, 
how shail I find the distance traveled in a quarter-hour? 

9. If a man is to walk a certain number of miles per 
hour for a certain number of hours each day how can 
we find the number of days required to travel a certain 
distance? 

10. A number of men share a section of land equally; 
how may we find the number of acres owned by each? 

11. A lady makes several purchases at a grocery; how 
shall she reckon the change she should receive? 

12. A boy’s weight was taken before and after an ill- 
ness. How may his loss in weight be found? 

13. James bought a bicycle, agreeing to pay a certain 
sum down and a certain amount each month. How 
shall he find the number of monthly payments he must 
make? 

14. How shall Mary find the number of 2-cent stamps 
she can buy with her money? 

15. If a family use a gallon of milk a day how can 
you find the number of quarts they use in a week? 

16. Jack told me how many perch he would have if he 
had caught a half-dozen more. How can I find the 
number he has in his basket? 

1%. Your brother tells you how many dimes he has, 
how many nickels and how many pennies. How can 
you find the amount of his money? 

18. Il you know how many yards long a flowerbed 
is, and how many feet wide it is, how can you find its 
perimeter? 


PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 


Miss ADELLE Parsons, Rochester, N. Y. 


Price Lists 
A price list is a great asistance in the study of the 
multiplication table. (Sheet 4.) The list should be 
written with black crayon on a large sheet of wrapping 
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paper, the writing being sufficiently large to be read 
with ease by every pupil in the room. While the 
table of twos is studied the cost of two of each article 
given on the list is found. Thus John begins: “To- 
matoes, nine cents a can; two cans will cost eighteen 
cents.” Mary follows him with the statement: “Or- 
anges, two cents each; two oranges will cost four 
cents.” 

No rule can be given in regard to the length of time 
which should be devoted to the concrete work. The 
teacher must use her own discretion in the matter. 
When she is convinced that the pupils no longer require 
the aid of the concrete she should abandon its use and 
devote her time to the abstract. 

At this time the names of the fundamental principles 
in arithmetic should be taught, also the forms of the 
signs used in the teaching of the principles dnd their 
mames and significance. 


Number Games 
The abstract work as well as the concrete may oc- 
casionally be presented to the pupils in the form of 


games. The following includes all the combinations of 
two figures from two to eighteen: 

1 2 2 3 3 4 3 4 5 4 5 
1 1 2 1 2 1 3 2 1 3 2 
6 4 5 6 : f 5 6 7 8 5 
1 4 3 2 1 o 3 2 1 5 
6 7 8 6 7 8 6 7 
4 3 2 5 4 3 2 6 5 
8 9 7 8 9 7 8 9 7 
4 3 6 5 4 7 6 5 8 


9 8 9 9 9 
6 8 7 8 9 


Cards are issued by some publishers on which these 
combinations are printed in large type. A set may easily 
be made, however, by the teacher, by pasting large 
figures cut from calendars on cards measuring four by 
six inches, or by painting the numbers on the cards with 
abrush. In making the cards the greater number should 
be placed at the top, as they can then be used for sub- 
traction drill as will. Sets of cards should also be pro- 
vided for teaching multiplication. Each set should 
comprise the multiples of a single figure, the multiplier 
being always placed at the bottom, thus: 


The set of cards first described is used in the follow- 
ing games, to-wit: The teacher gives each pupil in the 
class two or three of the addition cards, for instance. 
The first pupil names the sum of the combinations on 
each card he holds. Thus 5 and 3 are 8; 7 and 2 are 
9; 3 and 3 are 6. 

The children who are able to play their cards win, 
while those who are unable to play their cards lose. 
The cards are collected and redealt until the process has 
been repeated several times. 

Another game is greatly enjoyed by the children in 
which the teacher calls any number from two to eigh- 
teen inclusive. A child who has on his card a combina- 


tion of numbers which aggregates the number called 
funs swiftly to the teacher with his card. For example, 
the teacher calls: nine. 
numbers 5 and 4, Mary 
with 6 and 3. : 


John gives her a card with 
one with 7 and 2 and Nellie one 
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The game is not a noisy one if properly conducted. 
The children should be instructed to run lightly on 
their toes. Thus all confusion is avoided. 

The sets of multiplication cards are used in similar 
games, the only difference being that the products of 
the numbers are given instead of the sums. 

Sheet 5 is given as a suggestion for blackboard work. 
Each pupil is given a card nine inches square, on which 
figures are arranged as in Fig. 1, Sheet 5. He then 
reproduces Fig. 1 on the blackboard and completes it by 
adding the central figure to the figures in each of the 
other squares. (Sheet 5, Fig. 2.) 
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A Spoiled Story 


Young Tommy was a reckless chap 
As ever you did spy; 

He crept into the pantry once 
And ate a pot of lye— 
No, no! I mean a lot of pie. 

The pie did not agree with Tom, 
So very large a piece, 

He felt so ill he hastened off 
To find a pot of grease 
Dear me! I mean a grot of peace. 


He wept with pain and doubled up 
As tight as any clam, 

“OH dear! I feel as bad as when 
I ate that jot of lamb— 
No, no! I mean that lot of jam.” 


This story gets so mixed at times 
Under my very eyes, : 
T’ll stop. So far what I have said 
Seems like a lack of pies— 
Dear me! I mean a pack of lies. 
—J. D. Benedict in September St. Nicholas. 
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School Entertainment 


TEN LITTLE INJUNS—A SCHOOL PLAY 
HARRIETTE Duluth, Minn. 


Ten boys give this play. They are dressed in mocca- 
sins, blankets, feathers, beads, etc., and each one carries 
a bow and arrow. 

I. The Tribe. 

John Brown had a little Injun, 
John Brown had a little Injun, 
John Brown had a little Injun, 
,One little Injun boy. 
2. 


One little, two little, three little Injuns, 
Four little, five little, six little Injuns, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Injuns, 
Ten little Injun boys. 
3 


Ten little, nine little, eight little Injuns, 

Seven little, six little, five little Injuns, 

Four little, three little, two little Injuns, 
One little Injun boy. 

‘Curtain rises, showing stage empty unless a setting of 
wigwams and trees, etc., is desired. Pianist strikes 
chord, and boys are heard singing the first stanza be- 
hind the sceneg. At beginning of second verse one boy 
side-steps into sight from the left front entrance as he 
sings slowly “one little;” the second boy appears as the 
two sing “two little,” the first boy taking a side-step 
toward center of stage simultaneously with the second 
boy’s appearance. At the words “three little” the two 
already in sight take a side-step as a third boy appears; 
at “four little” all three advance toward stage center 
as the fourth one comes into view, etc., until all ten 
boys are arranged along the footlights. Each time the 
word “Injun” is sung those in sight raise their bows 
overhead; at word “boys” at close of verse they raise 
bows as if aiming to shoot. At third verse all take a 
step forward on the words “ten little.” As they sing 
“nine little” all take a side-step to left entrance and the 
last boy to appear in the first stanza thus disappears 
at left. As they sing “eight little” all take another side- 
step and the next boy disappears, and so on until only 
one Indian is left at the close of the verse, and he 
shouts “boy” with a stamp of his heel. 

Boys repeat first stanza behind scenes. On first word, 
“John,” the first boy returns with a side-step; on word 
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“Brown” he takes one step backward, while second boy 
side-steps into sight; on words “had a” these two each 
take a back-step, while third boy appears. At close of 
this stanza all should be standing in a line down left 
side of stage, one behind the other and all facing for- 
ward. See Diagram A. 

Boys repeat second stanza. When they sing “one 
little” all extend arrows at arm’s length in left hand, 
shaking them threateningly at the audience; at “two 
little” the boy at head of line (nearest front) remains 
in position while all the others take a side-step simul- 
taneously to right of stage. At “three little” the leader 
and second boy remain in positions while all the others 
take a side-step to right. See Diagram B. 


At the close of the second stanza all will be arranged 
in a line diagonally drawn across the stage from leader 
at left front to tenth boy at right rear. Boys then re- 
peat the third verse. On words “ten little” all take a 
step forward; “on nine little’ all stand motionless ex- 
cept the tenth boy (the one at right rear), who steps 
behind the ninth boy (as in Diagram C); upon “eight 
little” both these two step to position in line behind 
number 8, and at the close of the verse all are again in 
line down left side of stage behind leader. 

II. The Warpath. 

Pianist begins a two-step. Boys exercise as follows: 

1. Line faces to right, raising bows at arm’s length. 

2. Boys advance three steps, then take a long sliding 
step on fourth count. Repeat to left side of stage. 

3. Repeat 1, facing left. 

4. Repeat 2, going to left side of stage. 

5. Kneel and aim arrows to rear right. 

6. Creep toward rear and then about face, gradually 
forming line along rear facing the front. 

7. Kneel and aim bows at audience. 

8. Creep forward to line along center of stage (reach- 
ing from left center to right center). 

9. Dance back and forth across stage with side-steps, 
bows held high over heads. 

10. Skip about in a circle, waving bows and arrows. 

III. The Pow-wow. 

Pianist begins a slow march. Boys drop down in 
places in circle and sit cross-legged. They lay bows 
and arrows down. Pianist then plays faster and they 
sway bodies from side to side. Pianist plays louder and 
they slap hands while swaying. Pianist plays rapidly, 
lights are switched off the stage, while calcium lights are 
burned. Boys spring up and circle wildly about, waving 
arms. 

Curtain. 


A-NUTTING WE GO 


HarrRIETTE WiLBur, Duluth, Minn. 


This exercise requires an even number of girls and 
boys. The girls wear sunbonnets and little shawls and 
carry little pails and baskets; the boys wear caps and 
carry sticks. Trees are set up on standards along the 
rear of the stage, grass scattered at their bases, and 
one tree is at the center of the stage. 

Pianist begins a bright march, the curtain rises, cheers 
and halloos are heard behind the scenes. The giris 
then troop in from the right entrances and, waving 
baskets, run to line at left. Boys follow waving clubs 
and line up at right. See diagram. The girls are 

represented by Xl, boys 

by @, trees by O. 
Rear 1. Girls skip in a circle, 
waving their baskets; 
boys run about similarly. 


girls outside their line. 

3. Halt in one large cir- 
cle about tree, boys and 
Prout girls alternating. 

4. All look up into tree, 

girls pointing and boys nodding and flourishing clubs. 

5. Girls march forward toward tree four steps and 
return, boys standing still. 

6. Boys march forward to tree and back, flourishing 
clubs, the girls retreating backward and returning. 

7. All forward four steps and back, boys holding girls 
by hands. 

8. Boys stand still; girls run in a circle about tree. 

9. Boys advance to tree and begin thwacking it with 
their clubs; girls retreat. 

10. Girls toss baskets up, boys looking up into trees. 

11. Girls retreat; boys flourish clubs as if throwing 
them into tree. 


x 

x e 2. Girls’ line skips 
about stage; boys’ line 
also runs about, passing 

x 

y ° 
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12. Boys throw off caps and one boy takes off his 
shoes, while others stand about him; the girls collect 
at sides and rear, looking up into tree. 

13. Girls look on laughing while the boys assist the 
one boy to climb the tree. 

14. The boy in the tree shakes it and nuts begin to 
fall down. (These may be bits of wood—Spools cut in 
half would do—which the boy tosses out of his pockets.) 
The others begin taking off their shoes, while the girls 
gather about picking up the nuts, calling to each other 
merrily as they do so: “See this big one,” “Oh, look at 
this!” “How fast they fall!” etc. The boys run to 
various trees as soon as their shoes are off. 

Curtain, 


THANKSGIVING PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 
Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. 


The recitations may be given by children in costumes 
of the Pilgrims. Ceres may wear a green dress with 
artificial sheaves of wheat and a green bow in the hair. 

For the last recitation children carry pumpkins on 
which are carved letters to spell the word “Thanksgiv- 
ing.” They are made much after the style of jack 
o’lanterns and have a lighted candle inside. Where this 
is not desirable letters may be made from dark paper 
and pinned on the pumpkins. 

The Pumpkin wears a yellow dress, very full, made of 
tissue paper over brown paper, shaped like a cape, no 
arms showing. The turkeys may wear brownie suits, 
but need no special costumes. 

The room may be darkened and lighted jack o’lanterns 
placed on the windowsills. 


Recitation by Boys 
All— 
It only comes just once a year, 
Our good Thanksgiving day, 
And we will welcome loved ones here 
On good day. 


The Pilgrims sailed from England’s shore 
On many a stormy sea; 

But they kept the first Thanksgiving day 
And made homes for you and me. 


The story we have often heard 
Of the Mayflower fair and frail. 
The Pilgrims all were brave at heart, 
And they weathered many a gale. 
3 


And as I have heard it often, 
The story I remember; 
They landed there on Plymouth Rock 
One cold day in December. 
4. 
They built log houses one by one, 
They planted corn and grain; 
: And as many months rolled by 
’Twas harvest time again. 
5. 
The Indians too were friendly, 
And they helped day by day, 
So they all met together 
To keep Thanksgiving day. 
Song. Tune, “Clementine.” 
O Thanksgiving, we sing welcome, 
For ripe fruits we have in store, 
And we all are glad to greet you, 
So we welcome you once more. 
Chorus— 
O Thanksgiving, O Thanksgiving, 
We will sing.a song of praise; 
O Thanksgiving, O Thanksgiving, 
Loud and long our voices raise. 


2. 
O Thanksgiving, we are singing, 
And we’re thankful as can be 
For the brave old Pilgrim fathers 
And the Mayflower that sailed the sea. 


Recitation by Sailor Boys. (Any sailor song may be 
sung. An excellent one will be found in The School 
Century for June, 1905.) 

Oh we are merry sailor boys, 
With hearts so light and gay, 
And in the Mayflower, gallant craft, 
We have sailed all the way. 
2 


Oh who’s afraid of storm at sea? 
Not sailor lads, you know; 
The wind blows east, the wind hlows west— 
We sing “Ye-ho, ye ho!” 
3 


We sailor boys are glad and free, 
And we whistle merrily, 
And we sing “Ye-ho, ye- ho!” 
When we put out to sea. 
All—Here comes Ceres with her horn of plenty. 
Ceres— 
My horn of plenty I blow and blow, 
Then look at the teeming fields, and lo! 
There is the beautiful golden grain, 
And all of the fruits are ripe again; 
Apples ripen and brown nuts fall, 
There is plenty of joy for one and all; 
Then in the late November days 
We meet to sing our songs of praise. 


My horn of plenty I blow and blow, 

And the earth has a mantle of beautiful snow. 

Inside the fire burns warm and bright— 

We welcome its ruddy glow of light. 

Friends gather by the fireside there; 

Thanksgiving joys we like to share. 

And tho the world outside is cold, 

Thanksgiving day will ne’er grow old! 
Recitation by three little girls. 

In autumn what do the breezes say? 

“We'll blow the bright leaves all away; 

Come, red and yellow, flutter down, 

For you must carpet Squirrel Town.” 


In autumn what do the grasses say? 
“Oh we will make the sweetest hay; 
We hear the scythe with its music slow, 
Swinging high ae" swinging low.” 


In autumn what oi the ripe fruits say? 
“Upon the trees we swing and sway; 
We hope some one will pick us, so 

. We need not wait up here and grow.” 

All— 

In autumn what do the children say? 
“It’s coming, our good Thanksgiving day; 
Then sing a happy song of cheer— 
Thanksgiving day is almost here!” 


Recitation by small boy. 
We all had turkey on Thanksgiving day, 
All but the small boy over the way. 
He had no turkey nor pumpkin pie— 
I am sure that you will wonder why! 


The small boy is good as good can be, 

And he claps his hands and laughs with glee. 
Why did he have no turkey, pray? 

*Twas his very first Thanksgiving ~- 


Recitation by older boy. 


We have gathered in the sheaves of ripened grain, 
And we’ve heard the singing of the autumn rain. 


Ag 
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Golden pumpkins we have found, 
Mellow pumpkins large and round; 
We sing praises, for Thanksgiving’s here again. 


Friends have come from countries far and wide 
To gather by the waiting fireside; 
From the east and from the west 
We will welcome every guest— 
We sing praises, for Thanksgiving’s here again. 
Recitation by three girls. 
1. 
It’s come, our good Thanksgiving day, 
But what will the golden pumpkins say? 
And the big fat turkeys that stand in a row, 
I wonder if the fat turkeys know? 


It’s come, our good Thanksgiving day, 
And we will ride in grandpa’s sleigh; 
The sleighbells all will jingle so 

As we go riding o’er the snow! 


It’s come, our good Thanksgiving day, 
And all our fruits are stored away; 
The golden harvest, too, is past, 
For good Thanksgiving’s here at last. 
All— 
It’s come, our good Thanksgiving day, 
Then let us all our voices raise, 
And sing together now a song, 
A happy, happy song of praise. 


Song. Tune, “Music in the Air,” College Songs. 


The sleighbells all are ringing, 
And the earth is white with snow; 
We children all are singing 
As o’er the ground we lightly go. 
Chorus— 
We will ride in grandpa’s sleigh, 
Sleighbells jingle all the way; 
Merry bells ring sweet and clear— 
Thanksgiving day is here! 
2 


Thanksgiving time is welcome, 
And the merry sleighbells ring, 
And on Thanksgiving morning 
You will hear the children sing. 
Chorus. 
Recitation. Miss Pumpkin. 
Little Miss Pumpkin lay on the ground, 
Little Miss Pumpkin yellow and round; 
Little Miss Pumpkin heard children say, 
“Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving day, 
And we say, three cheers for the pumpkin pies, 
And for the jack o’lanterns with big round eyes! 
If I were a pumpkin I’d much rather be 
A fine jack o’lantern with eyes to see.” 
Then little Miss Pumpkin looked very wise, 
Tho she had no mouth nor nose nor eyes, 
And she said, “Tomorrow’s Thanksgiving day, 
But I’ll be asleep beneath the hay!” 


Recitation. Five Turkeys. 
1 


’ Five big fat turkeys stood in a row, 
And they ate all day, for they liked to grew. 
2 


The farmer said, “They are very fine; 
I am going to invite my friends to dine.” ~ 
3. 
Turkeys, you have not much time to play, 
For tomorrow will be Thanksgiving day. 
4, 
The five fat turkeys stood very still 
Till they saw the moon rise over the hill. 
5. 
The old moon laughed as she saw their fright, 
And she said, “You might go calling tonight.” 


All— 

Then the five fat turkeys all ran away 

And could not be found on Thanksgiving day! 
Song. Girls’ chorus. Tune, “Oh dear, What Can the 


Matter Be.” 


Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
All our fat turkeys have gone! 
We promised to cook five fat turkeys for dinner, 
We promised to cook five fat turkeys for dinner, 
We promised to cook five fat turkeys for dinner, 
And serve them with hot apple sauce! 
(Chorus of boys, same tune:) 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
All the fine pumpkins have gone! 
We promised to make you some fine jack o’lanterns, 
We promised to make you some fine jack o’lanterns, 
We promised to make you some fine jack o’lanterns, 
To light you on Thanksgiving day! 
Recitation. 
Pumpkins lie upon the ground, 
Nuts and ripened fruits we’ve found; 
Frosty grow the nights and chill— 
Jack Frost creeps up o’er the hill. 
Sleighbells jingle, jingle, so; 
All the world is white with snow. 
Friends will come from far and near 
At this happy time of year, 
And we will have a feast, for so 
The Pilgrims had one long ago; 
And we will sing our praises then, 
For glad Thanksgiving’s come again. 
With song of praise we gladly say, 
A welcome on Thanksgiving day! 
Song. (Tune, “Where They Go,” Songs in Season.) 
Where do all the pumpkins go? 
I know, I know. 
Soon they’ll greet our waiting eyes, 
And they’ll take us by surprise; 
They go into pumpkin pies, 
That is where they go! 


Where do all the turkeys go? 
T know, I know. 
*Tis quite odd, I do declare, 
But upon the table fair 
Turkeys will be waiting there. 
That is where they go! 
All sing, school join in the chorus. Tune, “Solomon 


Levi,” College Song-Book. 


Oh we are merry children 
Upon Thanksgiving day; 
We all will have a jolly ride 
Out in our grandpa’s sleigh. 
Oh, hear the merry sleighbells 
That jingle o’er the snow; 
The horses’ feet make music sweet— 
Thanksgiving’s come, you know. 
Chorus— 
Oh, oh, Thanksgiving, 
Sing then tra la la la, 
Merry Thanksgiving, tra la la, la la, la la, la la la. 
(Repeat first verse.) 
2. 
Oh, who would not be happy 
Upon Thanksgiving day? 
For all the world is white with snow, 
And so we speed away. 
Dear grandma will be waiting 
With hosts of pumpkin pies, 
And turkey dear our hearts will cheer, 
That is, if we are wise. 
(Chorus and repeat verse.) 
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School Management 


THE WORK OF THE FIRST TWO GRADES 
IN SCHOOL 


All of the work of the first two grades should be sub- 
ject to the principles already laid down; they must grow 
out of and be a means of organizing the child’s present 
active interests. There is nothing so deadening to the 
child in both his present and his future growth as a 
series of technical lessons which find no root in the 
child’s thought world and which therefore serve no pur- 
pose in his life. Not only is this a present loss of time 
but it is a loss of opportunity. If the child once gets his 
thought world and his world of technical symbols sepa- 
rated it is very difficult ever to get them really together 
again. 

The principal stress should be laid on the thought, 
especially in these two grades. Little children think 
just as truly as older children. They do not do it in 
just the same way. Their minds are not so abstract, 
but they think, and must think just as much as adults. 
And, like adults, their thinking must be based upon ex- 
perience. 

When a child first comes to school his experience has 
been limited to two or three phases of life. He is fa- 
miliar with the life of the home, especially those activ- 
ities in which the mother is actively engaged. He has 
eaten of those meals, worn those clothes, lived in those 
rooms and slept in those beds. He has watched her 
doing the things necessary to prepare and keep these 
things in order and in his childish way has assisted in 
these home activities. This has been his largest world 
of experience. 

Next to this is his contact with the nature world about 
him, especially those phases of it which have entered 
into the home life. He has seen the vegetables as they 
have been brought in, perhaps as they were growing, 
and has assisted both in their culture and their prepara- 
tion for food. He has tended the flowers, climbed the 
‘trees, cared for the animals, until his world of thought 
‘has been extended considerably beyond the door of the 
home. He has some contact with the world of neigh- 
borhood industries, but it is comparatively slight. 

The business of the school is to help him to be more 
thoughtful about these worlds of experience, and to ex- 
tend them into larger fields. The teacher should begin 
by talking with him about these extra-school experiences, 
for the only way to werk an experience over into a new 
and better form is to attempt to express it in its pres- 
ent form. In addition to these conversations between 
pupil and teacher he should be given other media of 
expression (clay, charcoal, scissors, etc.) with which to 
tell of his past life. 

Gradually you get these conversations into reading 
lessons, a short sentence or two which wili gather up 


and put into good form the result of many conversations 
and much hand expression. The teacher should never 
attempt to put all this thought into reading form, only 
the kernel of it, only the central part of it. Above all 
she should remember that she is not primarly teaching 
reading, but thinking. She is gathering up and gradu- 
ally organizing the child’s feelings, impressions, vague 
wonderings about his life, until they gradually assume 
the form of connected and definite thought. 

As this process goes on the child becomes able to pass 
from his own home life to the home life of others, but 
more or less primitive peoples. For as you leave the 
realm of direct contact you must simplify the conditions. 
He has learned to read in printed books, and so he reads 
and talks and thinks about the home surroundings of the 
Indian, the Eskimo, the Arab, etc. 

Of course he learns how different conditions change 
these things and is given the different media—clay, char- 
coal, etc., with which to express his ideas of the forms 
which life takes with these different people. This should 
not be copy work, but an attempt to express his idea. 
Here again you are primarily working with the thought. 
It is the idea you want him to get, not just the ability 
to call words. 

Phonics, spelling and writing should grow out of this 
thought work and this reading about the home and 
nature experiences of the child. The process of reach- 
ing the phonetic element of words is a process of analy- 
sis. To give the sounds of the letters and combinations 
and then form them into words is precisely the method 
of the old A-B-C method of teaching reading. As the 
child gets more experience in handling words he finally 
reaches the point where he wants to analyze that ex- 
perience, just as he wants to break up his toys after 
he has played with them a certain length of time. As 
you work with words some one will discover that “ball” 
and “fall” contain parts that look alike. As soon as it 
is mentioned others see it, and then also other parts 
of other words which are alike. So you gather them into 
families based on certain sound elements. As the child 
is doing this he is also gradually shaking loose the sound 
of the single consonants, like the “b” and the “f” of the 
above examples; or he takes combinations of consonants, 
like the “br” in “bring” and “th” in “thing.” This fits 
the phonics into his mental life and makes them usable 
in assisting him to pronounce new words. Spelling is 
the same process, but deals with the parts of the written 
or printed word instead of the spoken word. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


It is not yellow ripened corn, 
Nor wheat that’s stored away; 
It is not health, it is not wealth, 
- That make Thanksgiving day. 


’Tis something sweeter, dearer still, 
That ne’er can know decay; 
*Tis country, home and friends in one 
That make Thanksgiving day. 
—Sarah E. Sprague. 
Author of The Sprague Classic Readers, etc. 
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EXCELLENT HELP FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


In an address before a state association of teachers less 
than a year ago a prominent educator said that less than 
6 per cent of public school teachers are normal school 
graduates, and that not more than 20 per cent have had 
as much as six weeks’ normal training. These statistics 
applied to Illinois, one of the foremost states in the 
Union; the record of other states is similar. It is little 
wonder that trained teachers are eagerly sought and that 
the supply is always far short of the demand. 

In the grammar grades one is more apt to find care- 
fully trained instructors than in the primary rooms, al- 
though the need of the highest type of proressional. skill 
in the lowest grades is everywhere recognized. Probably 
not one primary teacher in twenty has taken special work 
to equip her for the peculiar needs of her important post. 
This fact renders unusually conspicuous the course of 
study in primary methods offered teachers of the lower 
grades by the Interstate School of Correspondence of Chi- 
cago, affiliated with Northwestern University. This school, 
always in search of features which will raise the standard 
of the teaching profession, now offers a comprehensive 
course in the above subject, covering in an especially 
pleasing and thorough manner the topics of school man- 
agement, discipline and methods of teaching all the 
branches pertaining to the first three years in any school. 
The lessons are bound in two fine leather volumes of 
more than 300 pages each and are beautifully illustrated. 
There seems to be no essential feature of primary school 
work that is not presented according to the best known 
methods. Practical, illustrative lessons are given in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental laws of child psychology, 
in all the subjects usually taught in the primary grades. 

The work is in no sense technical. It is just what its 
title would indicate, a complete course of study in primary 
methods, school management and school teaching. With- 
out question it is the most pretentious and superior work 
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of the kind ever published and offered as a basis of a 
correspondence course in methods. It is handsomely il- 
lustrated, with a number of plates in the drawing lessons 
lithographed in natural colors. 


Some school principals and county superintendents in- 
sist that the teachers under their supervision shall pursue 
some correspondence course of instruction each year for 
their own sake and for the benefit of the schools which 
they teach. In addition to added ability acquired through 
such study, the mere fact that the teacher herself is taking 
a course of study has a remarkably good influence upon 
her pupils, as they can see that teachers as well as pupils 
are, and ought to be, students. In all parts of the country 
teachers are working for advancement of salaries, and 
along with this movement the teacher must equip herself 
to be worth the wages demanded. 


It may not always be possible for the teacher to drop 
her work and go to a normal school or college, but no ex- 
cuse whatever can be framed that will release a teacher 
from the obligation to pursue a course of study when it is 
so easily obtainable through the correspondence school. 
With an educational institution of this kind a teacher can 
carry on her scholastic and professional studies and go 
right on with her teaching. Any teacher ambitious to 
improve should write for information to the Interstate 
School of Correspondence of Chicago, whose courses of 
study and plan of work we cordially indorse. The regular 
announcement of the school appears every month in this 
publication. 


The November article in Sister M. Pauline’s series of 
outlines for language and composition work was received 
too late for insertion in this number. Teachers who de- 
sire to obtain copies of the outline may do so by writing 
Sister M. Pauline, Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY 


discipline. 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE ° 


STUDY UNDER COMPETENT 


There is a vast difference between occasional efforts at home study without the 
the assurance that you are proceeding correctly and the well planned courses offered 
for study under the guidance of thoroughly equipped, enthusiastic instructors. 
In the first instance but little is usually accomplished; in the second, every expectation 
may be realized. When a student enrolls with us we assign a teacher to her who is 
watchful of her interests continually until the course is finished. Students of this 
School always feel that inquiries for help in their courses are welcomed by us Any 
teacher realizing the necessity of study to keep up and advance in her profession should 
avail herself of the services of our strong organization. Tuition fees may be paid in 
reasonable monthly installments. In every way possible we study to be helpful to 
those who apply to us for aid. 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review coursesin twenty-two common school and high school branches; 
any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 


_PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the work in every 
branch taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of organization, management and 


Interstate School of Correspondence — 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation with agreat university; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual needs; 
four annual $100 scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work — 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBIJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR WAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND .MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
c Include Each Subject is a Course 


in correspondence courses. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and mail it Geometry 
to-day. Higher Algebra How to Weite 
new ing Civil Government Eng. and Amer. 
First Year Latin 
Ancient History 


COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Agricuiture Business 
Shorthand Pharmac) 
Typewriting Primary Methous 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“otholie Scho. nal— Nov 
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First Steps in Geography 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE 
First Superintendent of Schools of Cuba 


List Price 65 cents 


The text of “First Steps in Geography” 
is written in clear and simple language, suited to 
pupils who have been in school about three years. 
The first pages.of the book treat of the land, 
water, and air, in a series of lessons on home 
geography. Then follows a series of simple 
lessons on the earth as a whole, and lessons on 
the home continent and on foreign countries. 


Two strong features of the book are 
(1) the close interweaving of simple physical 
geography with political, .giving reasons for 
the growth of cities, states, and countries, and 
thus making the study rational; (2) the stress 
laid on commerce and the clearness with which 
the author traces the relations between produc- 
ing and consuming regions. 


The scope of the book. “First Steps 
in Geography” is a simple yet comprehensive 
text book which may be used independently. 
With Frye’s “Grammar School Geography” it 
forms an unrivalled two-book series. 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College 
Columbia University 


THE THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic, 290 pages,. List Price, 35c 
Intermediate Arithmetic, 267 pp., List Price, 40c 
Advanced Arithmetic, 283 pages, List Price, 45c 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic, . . . . . List Price, 35c 
Practical Arithmetic,. . . . . List Price, 65c 
This series is identical in material with The Three-Book Series, 
the Practical consisting of Intermediate and Advanced, 
bound in one volume. 
The following characteristics of these arithme- 
tics are noteworthy: 


1. They follow the standard courses of 
American schools. A teacher does not have to 
turn from one part of a book to another to 
arrange a usable sequence. 


2. They allow for various types of schools. 
3. They are interesting to children. 


4. ‘They include the drill work on abstract 
operations which is essential to mechanical ease 
in all processes of computation. 


5. They are attractive in form, in their 
helpful illustrations, in binding, in typography,— 
in all that goes to make a book successful. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Bos‘on New York Obi 
San Brancisco Atlenta Dalles 
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PATRON SAINTS AND THEIR USES. 
By Rev. Owen A. Hill, S. J. 

Time was when every craft, from the humblest to the 
proudest, had its patron saint, its ideal, its champion, its 
intercessor with God. The ploughman never went abroad 
to follow his horses without a mental picture of some 
servant of God who compassed holiness in the same lowly 
occupation. The soldier never rode’ down to the fight un- 
attended by a guardian angel of courage. The boy on his 
way to school had a model heroic enough for his loftiest 
ambitions. The young girl growing towards womanhood 
learned almost instinctively the inward worth and outward 
beauty of modesty and prayerfulness from sisters whose 
tender graces lit the desolate pages of history when Chris- 
tianity was struggling into the sunshine. Fathers and 
mothers kept ever before their eyes the glowing example 
of canonized parents, and praiseworthy emulation operated 
as a healthy incentive to life up the whole family. 

Frequent thought of the patron saint necessarily exer- 
cised a wide influence for good in every individual calling. 
Labor lost half of its drudgery, the cares of office proved 
no heavy burden, poverty was honorable in these sur- 
roundings, and God’s comforting presence in the garb of 
virtue was felt in every nook and corner of every-day 
life. 

To pay God due homage we must see to it that 
thoughts of God get into the web and woof of our ac- 
tions. Purity of intention, presence of God, recollection, 
whatever we wish to call the practice, must be our guard- 
ian angel. From familiarity with the saints we can have 
sign-posts scattered along the day’s journey of duties, and 
we can by a glance at the beginning of each separate task 
sanctify the work and keep in touch with God. St. 
Thomas with his rule and square, St. Matthew with his 
tablets, St. William with his helmet of penance, St. Nicho- 
las at play with the boys, all the myriad saints in our 
calendar furnish salutary reminders without limit. We 
must do something to hold our errant thoughts in check. 
Otherwise our lives shall prove but a succession of lost 
days, wasted on things and projects unworthy the sons 
of God. 

Principal Saints’ Days of November. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. Every Catholic if possible 
should hear Mass this day. 

Many saints have special days set aside to their honor. 
But there “is a multitude whom no man can number,” and 
today we honor them all. Especially those whose “lives 
are hidden with Christ in God;” many whom the world 
despised and of whom the “earth was not worthy.” They 
are all remembered on the altar of God’s church today. 

Thus shall “they be honored whom the King desires 
to honor.” Let us ask their help in our journey. 

Nov. 2—All Souls’ Day. Today we remember all our 
dead. They may still be in purgatory and possibly on 
our account—possibly we incited them to sin—or perhaps 
they were too kind to us. Forgot their own souls for our 
sakes. Will we not remember them? Will we not pray 
for them—hear Mass for them—go to Communion and 
have Masses said for them? 

’Tis all we can do for them. They cannot help them- 
selves. Their time of merit is passed. We can help 
them and they will pray for us. “Have pity on me, at 
least you, my friends.” 

Scripture says: “’Tis a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead.” 

Nov. 2—St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh. He vis- 
ited Rome twice and died on his way home back at St. 
Bernard’s monastery, 1148. 

Nov. 4—St. Charles Borromeo. He was born in 1538; 
was cardinal. He was a real reformer; staid in the church 
and kept his vows. He visited the poor in hovels, where 
the misery drove others from the door. Sold even his 
bed to aid the poor. 

Nov. 6—St. Leonard. Devoted his life to the comfort 
of prisoners and slaves. Died in 550. 

Nov. 9—St. Andrew of Avellindo. On the last day of 
his life he arose to say Mass. He fell at the altar while 
saying the first prayer which the priest recites. “Judica 
me Deus.” 
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“Judge me, oh God.” Died 1608. 

“From a sudden and unprovided death, deliver us, oh 
Lord.” 

His death was sudden, but not unprovided. He was a 
saint. 

Nov. 11—St. Martin, Bishop of Tours. When only a 
child of 15 he was forced into the army by his pagan fa- 
ther. So charitable was he that one day he cut his cloak 
in two, giving one-half to a beggar. Our Lord appeared 
to him clothed in the half coat, saying: “Ye have clothed 
me.” ’Tis but another version of the Scripture. 

“As long as ye did it to the least of mine, ye did it 
unto me.” This the grand reward of the charitable. 

Nov. 14—St. Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Born in 1125. He twice visited King Henry II of England 
and did great good for the Irish people. 

Nov. 15—St. Stanislaus—Kostka. The Jesuit boy saint. 
He died at the age of 17. He was only 10 months in the 
Jesuit novitiate and is a model of every virtue to Catholic 
boys. “In a short time he finished a great course of 
sanctity.” 

Nov. 15—St. Gertrude. Born in 1263. A nun famous 
as a Latin scholar and for her great devotion to the souls 
in purgatory. 

Nov. 16—St. Edmund. One of the real Catholic arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. He was exiled by King Henry III 
and died in 1242. 

Nov. 17.—St. Gregory. Thaumaturgus, or the wonder 
— A Greek saint of great learning and piety. Died 
in 270. 

Nov. 19—St. Elizabeth of Hungary. She was niece of 
St. Hedwig and wife of Louis of Thuringia. Once while 
carrying food to the poor she was met by her husband, 
and when she opened the basket only the rarest and fair- 
est roses were to be seen. Struck with this sign of God’s 
love for his wife’s charity, the king took one of the roses 
and kept it always as a sacred treasure. 

She saw much sorrow, even to begging bread for her 
children. She died in 1331, aged 24. 

Nov. 20—St. Felix of Valois died in 1213. His mother, 
though a saintly, charitable woman, suffered the sorrow 
of divorce. Felix, disgusted with the world, devoted him- 
self to works of charity. Together with St. John of 
Mathae he founded a society to assist prisoners. He beau- 
tifully exemplified the truth of the hymn, “Still thro’ my 
_— I see sorrow still leading me nearer, my God, to 

hee.” 

Nov. 21—Presentation of the Blessed Virgin. On this 
day the Virgin devoted herself to prayer and charity in 
the temple of Jerusalem. Thus early does she set a splen- 
did example to children, while her mother, St. Ann, made 
heroic sacrifices in parting with such a saintly child for the 
good of church and country. On this day priests and 
nuns renew their vows. 

Nov. 22—St. Cecilia. Virgin and martyr, patroness of 
music, Died in the year 177. On her marriage day, with 
the consent of her husband, she vowed her virginity to 
God. He became a Christian and a martyr. Within a 
short time she followed him by shedding her blood for her 
faith, Her love for music inspired Dryden to the magnifi- 
cent ode ending so beautifully: 


Let Timotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


Nov. 23—St. Clement. He was the fourth Pope of 
Rome. Died about the same time as St. John the Apostle 
was consecrated bishop by St. Peter. 

Nov. 24—St. John of the Cross. His father was dis- 
owned for marrying a poor orphan. John devoted himself 
entirely to the poor in the hospitals. He was much perse- 
cuted by his brethren. He founded the Brothers of 
Mercy to serve the sick., He was born in 1541, 

These saints were all people like ourselves, subject to 
the same trials and temptations. Having only the same 
helps that we have—the church and the Sacraments. 


New Numbers in the 
Catholic Series of Lakeside Classics 


Prices 10 to 20 Cents Single Numbers. 


THIRD GRADE. 


No. 108. — of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed Herman 
Joseph, including ‘‘The Catechism of the Clock.’’ Donnelly. 
Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, and a series of 
questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, including 
‘‘The Virgin and the Child,’’ translated from the German by 
Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers the period of his 
life from childhood to early manhood. [Illustrated with portraits, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 125. The Story of Saint Cyril of Cappadocia, including the 
poem ‘‘Sermon of Saint Francis’’ and ‘‘Legend of the Cross- 
pill,’’ Longfellow, illustrated with portrait and a series of 
questions. Price 5 cents. 


*FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 110. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Pope Pius X, 
Story of Saint Eulalia, containing also ‘‘The Waxen Ciborium,’’ 
*‘‘The Secret of the King.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with por- 

traits, short biography, and a series of questions. Price 10 

cents. 


No. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father Mar- 
quette, Story of Saint Agnes, including ‘‘The Withered Snow- 
drop.’’ John Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, intro- 
duction, notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 112. Story of Bishop Brute, Story of St. Germaine Cousin. 
Poem, ‘‘The Builders,’’ by Rosa Mulholland. Price 10 cents. 

No. 124. The Story of Pope Pius X. Illustrated, with portrait, and 
a@ series of questions. Price 5 cents. 

*No. 118. The selection for Fourth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope Pius IX, Story of Alonzo de Ojeda, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Old School Clock,’’ ‘‘Saint Macarius.’’ John Boyle 
O'Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a 

series of questions. Price 15 cents. 


No. 115. Story of Commodore John Barry, Story of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, including ‘‘Gualberto’s 
Victory.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 

notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Saint Alphonsus Ligu- 
ori, Story of Joseph Haydn, including ‘‘Saint Dorothy.’’ By 
Rev. M. Russell, S. J. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes and a series of questions. 


No. 117. Story of Father Andrew White, S. J., Story of Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, including ‘‘The Mount and Flower of 
the Precious Blood.’’ Harriet Skidmore. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 


*No. 118. The selections for Fifth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


No. 119. Story of Pope Leo XIII, Story of Ethan Allen’s Daugh- 
ter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, S. J., including ‘‘Our 
Lady of the Snow.’’ Thomas d’Arcy McGee. Illustrated, with 
— biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
15 cents, 


No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of France, 
Story of Father Demetrius Gallitzin, including ‘‘By Galilee’s 
Sea.’’ E. B. E. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 121. -~ of Father Isaac Jogues, S. J., Story of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, including ‘‘The Miracle of the Arrows.’’ 
Anne T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 122. Story of Samuel Champlain, Story of Saint Teresa, includ- 
ing ‘‘The eda Willows.’’ Marcella Fitzgerald. Illustrated, 
with portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 
Price 10 cents. 


*No. 128. The selections for Sixth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 60 cents. 


The publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


AINSWORTH AND COMPANY 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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HE ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more real, 


practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 
* now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 
mental energy... The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
Teaching Kookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
ments of the business world. The handling of accounts, the books, the 
business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the practical every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 
of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 


the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. During his study 


of the subject, he is a business np: engl keeping his own books, 
00 eep ng assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 
later in life. When he has completed his course he finds himself able to keep a set of 


books and knows the wAy and the wherefore of each step of his work as few are able 
to do by any other method. Inthe Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 
an ( account forms the basis of the work. In the beginning the pupil performs the more sim- 


ple transactions, making the necessary records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
natural a manner that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 
stood by him. 
The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
. far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
us ness any of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 
claims of superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 


Sa eee “We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 
: : ‘ proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils.” 
ig Se SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 
“ Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
This will not be our last order, for we are delighted with the results obtained by the use of this practi- 
cal and popular system.” SISTER MARY GABRIEL, 
Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
The Tablet System is published in five principal courses which are fully explained in 
our Catalog, a copy of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. ‘ 
Our text-books on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference to them. : 
Do not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the original pioneer system of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TEN POINTS 


PUFE of excellence which render 


PRACTICAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The most widely read, the most universally adopted, and the 
most strongly recommended of all school reference works: 


It is strictly up to date. 

It is valuable to teachers and pupils alike. 

It furnishes information in a concise, classified and available shape. 

It contains 3,000 pages and hundreds of illustrations, half tones and colored plates. 

It costs but a fraction of the price of the larger works of reference. . 

It treats more than 20,000 practical school subjects simply and clearly, avoiding technical terms and 
scientific discussions. 

It is soon paid for by a saving of 5¢ per day. 
aes It furnishes both teacher and pupil with the needed supplementary material which modern school 

methods demand. 
rie It is especially adapted to stimulate and reward individual research and investigation. 

ae It is impartial in its treatment of religious and political topics. ‘ 


There are dozens of other reasons equally as good why Hill's Practical Reference Library is THE work of refer- C4 
ence for YOURSELF and YOUR SCHOOL. Just notice what the Rev. Father O’ Reilly thinks of this publication: —— 
THE CATHEDRAL, St. Joseph, Mo. Hanson & Co. 
f “‘Hill’s Practical Reference Library’’ meets the demands of our progressive and busy age. It is pre-eminently a work of Chicago 
." ready reference, The editors and contributors have a national reputation. They have done their work admirably. They F §6Without cost, send me 
have given to American readers a work that is handy, concise, authoritative and up-to-date. Students and teachers after sample pages of Hill's 
using this work for a brief time will find it practically indispensable. Students will, in answer to their daily needs, con- Practical Reference Library 


sult “Hill’s Practical Reference Library” ten times while they will have occasion to consult the other works once. 
This work should find a place in every home and school. Very sincerely yours, / 
BERNARD X. O’REILLY, Rector. Name 


Send coupon for fuller information to DIXON, HANSON & C0., 355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. . 


Every experienced teacher knows 
the value of using pictures in relig- 


ious instruction, language and litera- 


ture work, geography, history and, in 
fact, more or less in every study of 
the curriculum. For religious instruc- 
tion, language work and Bible his- 
tory the Perry pictures are especially 
adapted and widely used. The excel- 
lence and cheapness of these pictures 
have made them a requisite in good 
schools. In lots of twenty-five or 
more these pictures sell for 1 cent 
each, 120 for $1; smaller sizes for 
note books, % cent each in lots of 
fifty or more, assorted as desired; 
and a larger size, 10x12, five for 25 
cents; twenty-three for $1. Every 
teacher who has not already pur- 
chased some of these pictures should 
send for the free catalog and list of 
the Perry Pictures company, Malden, 
Mass. 
* * * 

Every religious institution, if in- 
corporated, should have a seal press 
for use on important papers and offi- 
cial stationery. The Ames & Rollin- 
son company, 203 Broadway, New 
York, makes a specialty of furnishing 
seals, and is in a position to quote 
very favorable prices. If contemplat- 
ing a purchase in this line write them. 

* * 


Catholic teachers who have exam- 
ined numbers in the Lakeside Series 
of Catholic supplementary reading 
pronounce them valuable additions to 
the text lists of parochial schools and 
academies. Selling as they do for 10 
cents, they bring to the pupils of the 
various grades at trivial cost some ex- 
cellent and well edited religious stor- 
ies. See list on page 168 of this 
issue of The Journal. Sample copy 
free on application to Ainsworth & 
Co., 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

* * 


Diamond Ink is the best ink for 
school purposes. In jugs, bottles and 
barrels at right prices. Diamond Ink 
company, East Water street, Milwau- 
kee, 

For sheet music, vocal and instru- 
mental, piano collections, instructors, 
orchestra and band music, musical in- 
struments and supplies generally. 
write to W. H. Willis & Co., Fourth 
and Elm streets, Cincinnati, O. This 
company writes us that they have in- 
formation that will be interesting to 
every teacher. A postal card with re- 


quest brings it. Also circular of new 
music, 


The large new Slav Catholic church 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., built largely by 
the money which Father Joseph Mur- 
gas has made out of his wireless tele- 
graph inventions, was dedicated re- 
cently by Bishop Hoban of the Scran- 
ton diocese. Father Murgas two years 
ago perfected a wireless telegraph 
System by which, it is claimed, mes- 
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TEACH ARITHMETIC BETTER 


The Does of Any State, Group of States, Continent or Hemisphere. 24x36 or om 10c 
Borders: were Oak Leaf, Clover, Fruit, Poppies Roses arg Clematis, D 
M 4 Thanksgivin 
Calon arsforevery month. Flag Calendarforany month. 24x36, 10c each: 3or more, 8c each. 
Special Designs. Language Pictures, History Pictures and Maps, Plant Charts, Drawing 
Holidays. Scores of the most perfect designs 


208-210-212 Wright Ave., 


WiTtH a Set of THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid toteaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
] pupil ente’s school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 

‘i It shows just how to teach every rart of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
“4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
‘4 and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 

£ Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
“4 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it willenable you to pass a 
better examination on the subject. 

: It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
~ over 250 colored plates, half tones, eg wee ote Round in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Invaluable for Every Recitation and All Special Occasions. 
0 Different Designs Meeting Every Requirement. 
Any Animal,B ir4, Insect, » Fish, Flower, Plant, Tree, Fruit, or Portrait of Noted | Person, 


besides many Miscellaneous De: 8. 18x24 inches, 5e each; 6 or more, 4c eac 


ach; 8 or more, 8c each, 


Yrood » Ivy Leaf, aple besides special designs for T hristmas, Was 
on’ 8B: irthday and Easter. ot inches long, (note the size) 10c wing, © 8or ney 8c each. 


Designs, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, etc., 5 and 10c each. Subject to discount. 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s, 
Lincoln’s and Longfellow’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, and a 1’ Patriotic Occasions. 
Crayon. Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors. None other as gees. 20c. 
The teacher who does not make daily use of our stencils, is standing in h 
own light. Order some of the above now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO, 


Parochial Schools 


Were rendered a signal service when we issued Mayne’s 
Sight Speller for the grades. Schools from practically 
every teaching order are now using in. It wasa parochial 
school that first adopted it and they are now the largest 
class of schools using it. The book itself is unique among 
spellers. It is in advance of others in arrangement as 
well as in its pedagogical features. Why use an obsolute 
speller when you can get the best. 


Convents, Colleges and Academies 


Offering commercial courses will find in our list the most 
satistactory texts to use. Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping, Modern Accountant, Wholesale Accounting, 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, New Business Arithmetic, 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Modern Business Speller, 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor and Modern 
Business Engltsh are among those widely used. 


The correspondence of all religious schools is 
solicited in reference to their school texts. 


POWERS & LYONS 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


24 Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 
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DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 
gallon Jags,each - $1.00 


“Kegs, per gallon, 
10 “ gs pe 70 
50 “ Barrels “ 60 


Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


To Induce Other Unfortunates 5 
Geneso, Ill... Jan., 1903. 
The Rev. Krueger pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
in above named town, vouches for the following; 
A Mrs. K. was afflicted with falling sickness 
since twenty-five years; physician could give her 
no reiief and thought the desease would abate 
In the more mature years, but the attacks in- 
creased in time. Last summer came every day, 
even during the night. Last October I suggested 
to her to try Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, but 
having tried so many remedies before without 
even relief, she thought it would be useless to try 
anything else. Still I persuaded her to try it. So 
far she took four bottles of it and is able to attend 
to her household again. If other unfortunate can 
be induced by above to try the Tonic to get relief 
from this owful disease I am willing answer a"! 
letters of inquiry. 
A Valuable Bcok on Nere- 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
tients also get tue medicine free. 
by the Rev. Fatuer Koenie, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind , since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 


For Sale by “‘The A. Speigel Company, 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


sages may be sent ten times as far as 
by any system of telegraphy now in 
use, each letter or code word being 
represented by a musical note. His 
invention is now being installed by a 
company and he has been paid a large 
sum for it. His solé ambition is to 
use this money for the advancement 
of his church and for providing facili- 
ties for other inventions. 

* * 

A dispatch from Rome says: “The 
propaganda issued today a proposal 
for the formation of a new ecclesias- 
tical province to be composed of the 
dioceses of Galveston, Dallas and San 
Antonio and the vicariate-apostolic of 
Brownsville, Tex. Right Rev. N. A. 
Gallagher, bishop of Galveston, will 
be its archbishop.” 

At present the dioceses of Galves- 
ton, Dallas and San Antonio and the 
vicariate-apostolic of Brownsville, 
of Brownsville, Tex., are affiliated 
with the archdiocese of New Orleans, 
which includes the states of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
the largest in extent in this country. 
Under the arrangement reported 
above the state of Texas will consti- 
tute an archdiocese. 

* * 

All the important schools of the 
government of Panama are given over 
to the regime of the Christian School 
Brothers, who have lately come from 
France (refugees driven away from 
their own country by order of the 
present Free Mason government) and 
are teaching flourishing schools, to 
the great satisfaction of the Panama 
government, here in Colon, in Pan- 
ama, in David, in Agua Dulce, in San- 
tiago, Chitri, and in many other cen- 
ters. * * si 

Rev. Louis Ragaru, S. J., broken in 
health as the result of nineteen years 
spent among the Alaskan Indians of 
the interior, passed through Skagway 
last week on his way to Juneau. 

For nearly two decades Father Ra- 
garu has traveled up and down the 
Alaskan interior with this tribe and 
that, using his influence to soften the 
barbarous nature of the native, to de- 
fend him from the avarice of his pale 
brothers, and to impress upon white 
and red the obligation of mankind to 
follow in the steps of the Master. 

* * * 


For services as nurse during the 
Civil war the pension office has acted 
favorably on the application of Sister 
Anastasia of St. Agnes college, Balti- 
more county, Maryland, for pension. 
Dating from Sept. 29 last, she will be 
allowed a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, and in addition will re- 
ceive $1,220 in back pay. 

* * * 


By the will of the late Thomas A. 
McInerny of St. Louis the college pa- 
rochial school of that city, which is in 
charge of the Jesuit Fathers, receives 
the handsome sum of $25,000. This is 
the school’s first year. The donor 
was a member of another parish. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 


303, 404. 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 832, 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical ‘Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047, 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 


Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts, Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims ding, s with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 


ate 


‘ > Program, 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
poet. Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
bbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8% x 11 inches, each 8 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 
Outline Maps-—Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life, 7x9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


ALL GOODS SENT PREPAID BY 


John Latta 


Box 50 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


e READ THE WHOLE LIST 
ATHER 
Wee 
A ERvE ponte 
2 a : Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—% 
ae 2 und in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
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A GREAT INLAND LAKE. 


Salton sea, California, is a great 
saucer-like depression 137 miles wide, 
and at its lowest point 263 feet below 
the sea level. The great Colorado 
river has heretofore been flowing 
along the vein of this immense shal- 
low. In the summer of 1904 an irri- 
gation company dug a ditch to con- 
nect the river with an irrigation canal. 
. This ditch and canal, scoured out 
deep and wide by floods, have become 
the new channel of the river, and de- 
spite all attempts to turn the water 
to its former channel the entire body 
is pouring into Salton sink and has 
already formed an immense lake, 
which now covers over 400 square 
miles and is growing every day. It 
is already the largest body of inland 
water in the United States, Lake 
Michigan and the Great Salt lake of 
Utah only excepted. The United 
States government is constructing at 
Lakua, some twelve miles above the 
spot where the river has left its old 
channel, a great dam, which it is 
hoped will finally control the river, 
but even this is problematical. Un- 
less the river is diverted it is esti- 
mated that the entire depression will 
be filled, eventually making the lake 
nearly 2,000 square miles in area, the 
overflow of which will eventually 
reach the Gulf of California by some 
new channel. 
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Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application _ 

Machines Shipped for Inspection 
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58 Plymouth Ct. 
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ST. LOUIS 
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LOS ANGELES , 
138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 B'way,N.Y. 


The will of O’Conor Don, a descend- 
ant of Roderick O’Conor, the last king 
of Ireland, was probated a few days 
ago. The estate is valued at $166,360. 
In his will he directed that his funeral 
should be as simple as possible, and 
any sums which would otherwise have 
been spent on mourning are to be dis- 
tributed among the poor. To the con- 
vent of Elphin he bequeathed $1,500, 
and he left $1,000 for charitable pur- 
poses or for Masses, as his wife shall 


determine. 
& 


The London Daily Chronicle gives 
these pronunciations of a few of the 
many of the place names that dot the 
map of England: 

Rhudbaxton is Ribson. 

Woodmancote is Uddenmuckat. 

Sawbridgeworth is Sapser. 

Churechdown is Chosen. 

Sandiacre is Senjiker. 

Little Urswick is Lilosik. 

Aspartria is Spethry. 

St. Osith is Toosy. 

Chaddenwyche is Charnage. 

Happisburgh is Hazeboro. 

Salt Fleetby is Soliaby. 

Almondesbury is Amesbury. 

Conugresbury is Coomsbury. 


* * * 


Echoing Andrew Carnegie’s maxim 
that it is a disgrace to die rich, Count 
John A. Creighton of Omaha recent- 

ly remarked to a friend in discussing 


SHEET MUSIC 


Music 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 

EDITION CHURCH 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY. 
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his worldly affairs: “I intend to be my 
own executor.” 

Putting this precept into practice, 
the venerable philanthropist celebrat- 
ed his seventy-fifth birthday with the 
announcement of the transfer to 
Creighton university of property val- 
ued at half a million dollars. 

Prior to this Mr. Creighton had 
given over a million dollars to the 
university, which was founded by his 
brother Edward as a free college for 
the education of youth, regardless of 
creed or color. The John A. Creigh- 
ton Musical college is Count Creigh- 
ton’s gift, and within the last year he 
has added the Edward Creighton Me- 
morial institute with quarters for the 
dental college and the law school, and 
also a large-modern dormitory build- 
ing. He gave recently a new convent 
to the Franciscan Poor Clares costing 
$85,000 and additions costing $150,000 
to St. Joseph’s hospital. 

The title of count of the church was 
conferred upon Mr. Creighton by 
Pope Leo XIII in recognition of his 
many benevolences, and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame selected him as a 
recipient of the Laetare medal for his 
services in promoting the welfare of 
the Catholic church. 


* * * 


In Grand Rapids, Mich., the prob- 
lem of advanced Catholic education 
has been solved by the co-operation 
of the parishes in the support of two 


(e) 


We can Supply You 


with everything in the 
Line 


MUSIC BOOKS INSTRUCTORS 


OPERA SCORES 
VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


EDITION WOOD 


IT. 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 

MUSICAL LITERATURE 
BAND MUSIC 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Send us your orders and have them 
filled promptly and correctly 
P. S.—We have information that will be interesting to every 


teacherin the United States. 
MentionCatholic School Journal. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
OCTAVO MUSIC 


A POSTAL CARD BRINGS 


W. H. Willis & Co. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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TAE 
PUPIL 


The Polite Pupil 


For the use of Catholic Parochial and 
High Schools by the Brothers of Mary. 


This book is suitable for use in the 
class-room as a text book. 


Cloth, 140 pages. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Brothers of Mary 


NAZARETH, DAYTON, OHIO 


Did ives 
see our ad. in the 
Jast issue of this journal? 
It described the choicest 
and newest material for your 


Thanksgiving Program! 
‘f Look it ae Let us send our cata. 

logs of Holiday Goods, Enter- 
tainments, Stencils, etc, 

MARCH BROTHERS, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue, 

Lebanon, Ohio. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


CopyricHts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and aye may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing mts. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $L. Sold by all newsdealers. 


Nan Yr 


6% F St.. Wash 
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Catholic free high schools, one for 
boys and one for girls. 

In each school the courses will ex- 
tend over four years—classical, Eng- 
lish, scientific and engineering, be- 
sides elective and commercial courses. 

In each year a high course in Chris- 
tian doctrine will be given. Students 
will be fitted for universities or for 
business by splendid courses. of 
study, and the final tests will be very 
severe. * * 


Prof. M. F. Egan of the Catholic 
university has been’ appointed by the 
president. to succeed Secretary Bona- 
parte as a member of the United 
States Indian commission. 

Right Rev. John O’Connor, bishop 
of the diocese of Newark, N. J., has 
issued an order putting a stop to the 
singing of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
and “Lead, Kindly Light” in the 
churches of his: diocese. The latter 
song may be sung after service, how- 
ever, if the rector sees fit to allow it, 
but under no circumstances is the first 
named song to be sung. 

The bishop said that the rule of the 
church forbids the singing of any- 
thing that is not a part of the liturgic 
service, and insisted that “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee” was purely sentimental 
and he could see no reason for its 
rendition. He said that “Lead, Kindly 
Light” is an appeal for spiritual light, 
and was written by Cardinal Newman 
before his conversion to Catholicism. 
The liturgical service is in Latin, but 
the singing of an English translation 
of a part of the liturgy or a psalm is 
sanctioned. 

* * 

Don’t read in a reclining attitude or 
in bed. 

Don’t use the eyes when they are 
tired or weak from illness. 

Don’t work longer than two hours 
without closing the eyes and resting 
them for five minutes. 

Don’t fail to consult an oculist if 
you find that your eyesight is growing 
dim, or hesitate to wear glasses if you 
need them. 

Don’t have colored shades on the 
lamps. Use white or ground glass. If 
you must have a colored shade, let it 
be green. * 


The late Daniel O’Day gave liber- 
ally to Catholic objects. The chapel 
he built at Long Branch cost $100,000. 
To his native town in Ireland he gave 
a $60,000 church. His benefactions 
all told exceeded $1,000,000 to the re- 


ligious and charitable institutions of . 


,, his faith. 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends, 40c Grade IT 
Merry Animal Tales, 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School. Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Target - and - Arrow 
Old Style Tin Often 
Lasts Fifty Years 
Without Repairs 


HERE IS AN 
INSTANCE 


This old store, located in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, was roofed with our 
“ Target - and- Arrow” Old Style 
tin in 1850. The roof was not 
painted until 1901. It has never 
leaked and for the first fifty years 
did not cost a dollar for repairs. 
The building has seen its day, but 
the roof is in good condition and - 
will last for many years to come! 

As another striking example of 
durability and service, the resi- 
dence of Mr. D. W. White, of 
Hebron, Conn., might be cited. 
This residence has a roof of our 
heavily coated, hand-dipped tin 
laid fifty-nine years ago. 

The “ Target-and-Arrow” Old 
Style tin we are making to-day 
has exactly this same, old-time 
durable quality—the kind of roof- 
ing tin we have been making for 
sixty years. You can know this 
tin by the “ Target-and-Arrow” 
trade-mark and our name as manu- 
facturers, stamped on every sheet. 


Write for free book- 
let, ‘‘A Guide to Good 
Roofs.” It tells why 

‘«Target-and-Arrow 
Old Style tin (formerly 
called ‘‘ Taylor Old 
Style”) will give you 
better service than any 
other tin or any other 
roofing material. 


N. @ G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
Established 1810 Philadelphia 
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“Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, and 
still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.’’—III. Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly 


WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, IN EVERY 
OTHER ISSUE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 


Wauat BENZIGER’s MaGAZINE FURNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 


Six Art Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8x12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 each. 

80 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings. 

Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages. 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a book of 150 
pages. 

Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 


HELP SPREAD 
GOOD CATHOLIC | 
LITERATURE 


We will mail you free a copy 
of the“Little Folks’ Annval for 
1907 ”if you send us the names. 
of five earnest Catholic 
Women. 


We wish to introduce Benzicer’s 
Macazine, the Popular Gatholic 
Family Monthly, into every Gatho- 
lic family in the United States, and 
ask all who wish to spread good lit- 
erature and chaste religious pictures 
to help us. This they can do by 
sending us the names and addresses 


pages. 
Twelve pages of games and amusements for the young. 


and Bishops of the U. S. 


NEW YORK 
36-38 Barclay St. 


CINCINNATI 
545 Main St. 


An unsurpassed Woman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. 
Current Events: Important happenings described with pen and pictures. 
Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. 


Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by over 70 Archbishops 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CHIGAGO 
211-213 Madison St. 


of five earnest Gatholic women 
who are likely to subscribe if writ- 
ten to. To every one sending us 
such a list of names, we will mail 
free a copy of the Little Folks’ An- 
nual for 1907, full of good stories 
and pretty pictures. 


Send Names to 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


36-38 Barclay St., New York. 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 
next 60 days 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 

We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 

Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue, 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


a 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be oe 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not —— 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Send for complete list of School Books, with 
-_ prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Commercial Publications 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The fullowing books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons is Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Some Reasons Why Milne’s Arithmelics 
Are Used in More Catholic Schools Than Any Other? 


They offer all that is rational and teachable of. modern ideas in arithmetic. 


x 


They develop the subject in natural order and by easy steps. The method is 
inductive without being tedious or redundant. 


They are based on methods developed by actual practice and not on untried 
theories. 


No attempt is made to teach anything but arithmetic, pure and simple. 


Abundant and thorough drill is provided in oral examples, concrete problems 
and reviews. 


They are recommended by the leading teachers because of the large number of 
_carefully selected and well graded problems, both oral and written. Also 
for the exclusion of all ‘‘fads’’ found in so many text books of the day. 


To teach one thing at a time, and that done well, is the aim of all teachers 
the Milne arithmetic. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - 30c. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, - - - - = 65c. 


Samples will be sent to all schools where a change is in contemplation. 
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| A Natural Consequence. 


We have never published a series of language and gram- 
mar which has at once become so popular as STEPS IN 
ENGLISH. The reason is easy to understand ; there is no 
series which so clearly emphasizes the creative in English, 
which, after all, is the desideratum and the only Jogical result 
worth striving for in the teaching of language and grammar. 
The ability of the school graduate to speak and write Eng- 
lish is the test. When he has closed his text-book and be- 
gins the serious work of life after school days are over, then 
ea, it is proved whether or not his preparation has been good 
or ill. Such aseries as STEPS IN ENGLISH was bound 
jaa, tocome. Teachers have been looking for it. 


AMERICAN ROOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 7 521 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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